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By MARIA PARLOA. 


VERY good housekeeper, of course, tries 
to prevent waste in her kitchen, and to the 
housekeeper of moderate means this is a 
most important duty ; yet itis only by giving 

personal attention, daily, to the preparation of little 
dishes from the odds and ends that the best results 
in this direction can be obtained, and unless a woman 
can allow time for such work, and be patient, it is idle 
for her to worry over the lack of savory and inexpen- 
sive dishes, and the consequent waste of materials. 
It is a rare thing to find a servant who can and will 
save and make fhe best use of what is left from meal 
to meal. A fair cook may do very well with fresh 
material, but it takes thought, a cultivated taste and 
an artistic touch to work out the possibilities of 
the many little remnants, effecting a transformation 
into dainty and healthful dishes. 

Tosome folks the ability to make much out of 
a little is natural, but it may be acquired by any 
bright, patient woman. How often one hears a house- 
keeper say, “I hate the kitchen, and never go into it 
unless obliged to.” If these women always could 
afford to employ skilled service in the kitchen there 
might be some excuse for them, but it frequently 
happens that there is only one servant, not especially 
well trained, to do all the work in a family of good 
size, and to her is given the charge of the most im- 
portant department in the household economy. Many 
awoman will take care of her carpets, furniture, 
silver, glassware, china ware, etc., rather than to 
trust them to the mercy of the unskilled housemaid, 
yet the same servant is entrusted with the prepara- 
tion of the food for the family. Household furniture 
can be replaced, but it is a difficult matter to restore 
the health that has been wrecked by improperly cooked 
and innutritious food. Surely every woman who 
has charge of a household should feel that her duty 
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demands that she give her family only well-cooked, 
wholesome food, and that there be as little waste as 
possible in its preparation. The better a woman is ed- 
ucated the more easily she can do this. Her scientific 
knowledge will be of great value to her in the kitchen. 

This series of papers is for the women who want to 
know how to utilize all the food materials that come 
into the house. Of course, the conditions will not 
always be the same with the various housekeepers, 
but it is hoped that these articles will help to a 
clearer understanding of the best methods of securing 
economy in the kitchen. If any housekeeper hopes 
to be taught how to make food out of nothing, she 
will be disappointed. All the work described and 
rules given here will be such as has been done or 
have been followed by myself or in my own kitchen 
under my supervision. The family being small (only 
three), the quantities are, of course, small; but any 
one with a knowledge of the multiplication table can 
easily increase the amounts to meet the wants of a 
larger family. With extra bread and butter one 
need not be afraid to ask a friend, who happens in 
unexpectedly, to partake of the meal which has been 
prepared for only three, for the allowance is generous 
enough for that. 

Families differ in the quantities of food they con- 
sume. For some the amount given may be too 
much, while for others, with, perhaps, growing boys in 
the family, there may be necessity for increasing the 
quantities in some of the dishes. 

One Monday morning, when the breakfast was 
over, the dishes washed and the kitchen swept, | 
looked through the pantry and into the refrigerator 
to see what wus left from the previous two days, that 
I might decide what use to make of the remnants, 
and, also, what must be ordered for the day. I also 
wanted to see if it would be necessary to replen- 
ish the groceries. We had had roast beef for dinner 
on Sunday, so there were the remains of that; also, 
some cold boiled potatoes, some beef gravy, a little 
more than a pint of sour milk, half a loaf of Boston 
brown bread, two boiled sweeet potatoes, four thin 
slices of breakfast bacon, some stale bread, a little 
extra sweet milk, some salt codfish, and the bones of 
a roast chicken left from Saturday. At once I 
planned the luncheon, and dinner for that day and 
the Tuesday breakfast. ; 

Tke chicken bones were broken up and put with 
one quart of water in a small stewpan, the pan being 
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placed on the range where the water heated slowly 
to the boiling point. It was then skimmed and 
allowed to boil gently for two hours; then strained 
and cooled and the fat skimmed off. For luncheon I 
had the bacon, sweet potatoes, bread and butter, 
griddle cakes, tea and fruit; for dinner, tomato soup, 
cold roast beef, mashed potatoes, squash, celery, 
bread pudding, vanilla sauce ; for breakfast, Tuesday, 
I allowed wheat-germ mush, mutton chops, potatoes 
au gratin, spider corn cake, toast and coffee. 

For the luncheon the sweet potatoes were cut in 
round slices, about one-third of an inch thick, and 
seasoned with salt and pepper. The frying pan was 
made hot and the slices of bacon were put in it and 
turned constantly until they were brown and crisp, 
which was in about two minutes. The pan was then 
drawn back to a cooler place and the bacon laid on a 
warm plate and placed inthe warmoven. The sweet 
potatoes were now put in the hot bacon fat and 
cooked until brown on one side, then turned and 
browned on the other side. They were arranged in 
the center of a hot dish and the bacon disposed 
around them. All this work did not require more 
than 12 minutes. 

While the potatoes were frying, the tea was made. 
Before the bacon and potatoes were cooked, the 
griddle was put on to heat, and the griddle cakes 
were made. For the griddle cakes there was used one 
pint of sour milk, one generous pint of sifted flour, 
one rounding teaspoonful of soda, one tablespoonful 
of cold water, one level teaspoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of sugar, one tablespoonful of butter and 
one egg. The soda was dissolved in the cold water 
and stirred into the sour milk ; then the flour, salt and 
sugar were added; after that the egg, well beaten, 
and lastly the butter, melted. 

When I have a few spoonfuls of sour cream I use 
it instead of the butter, putting it in the measure 
first and then filling up with the sour milk. If the 
cream is not thick half a cupful will not be any too 
much. The egg could be omitted. 

I was careful to have the griddle heating slowly for 
a long time, so much of the success of the griddle 
cakes depends upon the even heat of the griddle. 
A piece of clear fat pork was used for greasing the 
griddle. I have tried all kinds of griddles, but find 
that a thick steel one gives better satisfaction 
than any other. A griddle should be washed with 
hot soap suds, wiped with the dish cloth, and then 
rubbed witha dry towel until dry and smooth as glass. 

Asthe luncheon was a light one, the supply of 
griddle cakes was generous. 

In the spring I buy a quantity of maple sugar, 
which I keep through the year, for the purpose of 
making syrup. A pound of sugar broken up, put 
into a saucepan with half a pint of hot water and 
boiled for ten minutes will give a thick rich syrup. 
It should be kept in a cool place. 

One of my dishes for dinner was tomato soup. To 
make it the following-named ingredients were put in 
a stewpan and onthe range to cook: One pint of 


canned tomato, half a pint of the water in which the 
chicken bones were boiled, one whole clove, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one of sugar and one-fifth of 
a teaspoonful of pepper. Into a frying pan were put 
a large tablespoonful of butter, two of minced onion 
and one of minced carrot. ‘These were cooked 
slowly for 20 minutes, and then the vegetables were 
skimmed from the butter and put into the soup. A 
tablespoonful of flour was added to the butter re- 
maining in the pan, and stirred until smooth and 
frothy ; the mixture was then added tothe soup. A 
heaping teaspoonful of corn-starch was mixed with 
three tablespoonfuls of cold water, and this was 
stirred into the soup. After it had boiled for ten 
minutes the soup was strained and set away until 
dinner time, when it was heated and served with 
crisped bread. 

For the crisped bread, three slices of stale bread 
were buttered on one side, then cut into dice, and 
placed onatin plate. This was covered and set 
away. When the soup was put on to heat for din- 
ner the plate of bread was placed in a hot oven 
to brown. 

For my bread pudding I took half a pint of stale 
bread, broken in small bits and measured loosely, 
one pint of sweet milk, an egg, one tablespoonful 
of sugar and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt. The 
bread was soaked in the milk for several hours, stand- 
ing in acool place. Fifty minutes before it was time 
to serve the pudding, the salt, sugar and egg were 
put in a bowl and beaten well with a spoon. This 
mixture was thoroughly beaten in with the bread and 
milk. The entire mass was turned into a small 
pudding-dish, holding about three pints. The dish 
was then placed in a larger tin dish, in which there 
was hot water enough to come nearly to the top. 
Both dishes were placed in a moderate oven, and the 
pudding was allowed to bake for 35 minutes. 

To go with the pudding there is nothing so good 
as vanilla sauce. Ten minutes before it was time to 
serve the pudding, the white of one egg was broken 
into a small bowl, the yolk being kept in a part of 
the shell. The white was beaten to a stiff, dry froth ; 
then half a cupful of powdered sugar was gradually 
beaten into it; next the yolk was added, then a scant 
teaspooonful of vanilla. When all this was thor- 
oughly beaten, two tablespoonfuls of milk were 
stirred in. The sauce was served at once. The 
success of this sauce depends upon its being made 
as described, being particular to have the white of 
the egg beaten to a stiff, dry froth, and have it served 
at once. 

During the morning the potatoes, au gratin, were 
prepared for Thursday’s breakfast, as follows: The 
cold, boiled potatoes were cut in cubes. They filled 
a half-pint cup. They were then seasoned with half 
a teaspoonful of salt, and one-eighth of a teaspoon- 
ful of pepper. A small saucepan was placed upon 
the stove and into it was put one teaspoonful of 
butter. When the butter was melted one teaspoonful 
of flour was stirred into it. When this mixture was 
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smooth and frothy, half a cupful of the water in which 
the chicken bones were boiled was slowly added. 
When this boiled, one-fourth of a cupful of milk was 
added. As soon as this sauce boiled up it was taken 
from the fire and cooled, and when it was colda 
a layer of it was put in a small shallow bowl holding 
about three gills. Now the potato dice were spread 
in the bowl and the remainder of the sauce poured 
over them. Two tablespoonfuls of grated bread 
crumbs were sprinkled over this and half a teaspoon- 
ful of butter was dotted over the whole. The dish 
was set in a cool. place until morning. In the morn- 
ing it was cooked in a moderate oven for 20 minutes. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE WAY YOU'RE GOING. 


Along life’s open thoroughfare, 
If you would not stumble, 

Learn to look the way you go, 
Without roil or rumble. 

Look straight on and take no steps 
Without fully knowing 

Where each foot-print next to place, 
Look The Way You're Going. 


Would you sow and reap for good? 
Would you walk uprightly ? 

See where others make missteps 
And in their ways go lightly. 

Would you win fair name and fame? 
Better each day growing, 

Straight and narrow paths secure 
For The Way You're Going. 


Would you lead a joyous life 
In this world of sorrow ? 
Live unselfishly to-day, 

And do likewise to-morrow. 
Forbidden paths pass by and then 
While life’s morn is glowing, 
And as days and years increase 

Look The Way You’re Going. 


Would you spotless record have 
When your days are numbered? 
Keep your footpaths ever clean 
And always unencumbered ; 
Throw rubbish to the winds and waves 
While o’er life’s main you’re rowing, 
And when the oars you take in hand 
Look The Way You're Going. 


Would you look backward satisfied 
With things as you have found them? 

Don’t tread on other people’s toes, 
When you can well go round them. 

Don’t take a train that is to pass 
Another, without knowing 

That you're on a switch or double track 
And which way each is going. 


In crowded street, or forest wild, 
On foot or gayly mounted, 

*Tis ever well to look ahead 
With all obstructions counted, 

And better not to blindly go 
Forward without knowing 

That the track is clear ahead 
Along The Way You’re Going, 


. —Clark W. Bryan. 


Origina| in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE OOST OF LIVING. 

WRITER in one of the western papers recently 
presented a very interesting exposition of the 
cost, for twenty-six years, of “ raising a fam- 
ily.” He had begun life as the owner of a 

comfortable home, worth some $2,500, in the receipt 
of a salary which had subsequently doubled ; so that 
for a workingman, pure and simple (for none or little 
of his receipts seem to come from investment or other 
outside source), he was during all of the time in ex- 
ceptionally favorable circumstances. Yet he had not 
accumulated more than $1,000 worth of property 
during this twenty-six years’ experience, and the $40,- 
ooo which he had received during that time had all 
been required for the expenses of his family, con- 
sisting of a wife and four children. 

Wishing to make an estimate adapted to the lati- 
tude of Springfield, we will take the case of a family 
quite similar to the one mentioned by the western 
man, and of which we can write understandingly. 
This family, like the other, consists of father, mother 
and four sons; but they are obliged to rent a dwell- 
ing-place, or if they have purchased and have not 
completed the payment they would require an equal 
sum for interest and installments. Putting this 
amount at $150 per year, as a starter, we turn next to 
the item of clothing. Certainly for shoes and clothes, 
$50 per year each is not an extravagant estimate, 
which makes another item of $300. Our western 
friend paid nearly $80 per year for medical attendance, 
but in a fairly sanitary city we may safely drop the 
average to an annual lump of $50 for the family. 

Having thus provided for an outlay of $500, let us 
turn to the household expenses, and in order to insure 
accuracy, we will estimate by the week on such arti- 
cles as remain. For such a family, we should cer- 
tainly allow one servant, at a weekly expense of $3, 
in addition to her board and room, which of necessity 
adds another mouth to be provided for in the general 
computation. For the tamily of Seven, then, we may 
safely allow weekly to the grocer the sum of $5; to the 
butcher, $3; for milk and butter, $1.50; and another 
$1.50 for incidentals; which, unless some of the other 
estimates are too high, will prove a pretty small al- 
lowance for fuel, lights, water and a host of smaller 
charges. This makes the weekly amount foot up to 
$14; and taking out of the year two weeks for vaca- 


tion (the expense for which is not included in any of . 


these estimates), we shall have a total of $700 for the 
year—which added to the previous amount gives a 
grand total of $1,200, or exactly $100 per month for 
food, clothing, and “‘ where to lay the head.” 
Luxuries have been left out of the question in this 
computation ; there is no allowance for music, for en- 
tertainment of friends, for personal expenses of any 
sort. When these are taken into consideration, in 
even moderate measure, for a family of six intelli- 
gent, cultured persons, with diverse tastes, we have 
certainly an equivalent of what our occidental friend 
computed. Here is abundant food for reflection. 
—A Family Raiser. 
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EOHOES. 


Hark !—from each slender, snow-mantled steeple, 
Whose fleecy veil gleams cold and white, 

The old year’s death-knell is solemnly pealing, 
Borne on the breath of the night. 


Toll for the old year, toll sadiy and slow, 
Solemnly mournful, majestically low; 
. Toll for its promises hastily broken ; 
Toll for its fuul deeds when fair words were spoken ; 
Toll for its falsehood, its faith and its strife; 
Toll for the thousands it brought into life ; 
Toll for it sadly, in rhythmical sway, 
The life of the old year is ebbing away ; 
In a moment, a second, its sands shall have run— 
The old year is dead, and the new year begun. 


Ring loudly, ring cheerily a welcoming note ; 
Let the sounds echo clearly from each brazen throat, 
Now join all together in the jubilant shout, 
** The new year is in, and the old year is out!” 
Ring in the new year, ring it in with a will, 
With its dim, unknown future of good and of ill; 
Ring it in hastily, peal after peal ; 
Its joy, death, despair, its woe and its weal. 
Welcome its untold, mysterious freight 
Of hope and of fear, of love and of hate; 
Ring it in cheerily, merrily ring, 
No mortal can tell what the new year may bring; 
Welcome it gayly, with hope and with mirth, 
And toll for its death as you joyed at its birth. 
—Helen Haines. 
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BOBBY. 


A TRUE SKETCH OF A “ LITTLE TERROR.” 


T is nineteen years since I saw 
him first, nineteen years next 
St. Matthew’s Day; he was 
seven and I was two-and-twenty. 
I had left Laurel a year be- 
fore, resigned my school, bade 
my friends good-by, and gone to 
my aunt’s house—for I had no 
home of my own—to marry Rob- 
ert Lindsay. And then Robert 
died, and on the day that we were 
to be married, they buried him— 
my one lover, my braw laddie. 
Instead of bridal white I put on 

my mourning robes, and I stood 

by an open grave that morning 

when I thought to kneel at the 

altar, and the voice of the dear old rector trem- 
bled as he read the awful, yet beautiful, service 
for the dead. So, in hope of the final resurrec- 
tion, I gave up my lover, and went back to my aunt’s 
great house, a widowed and lonely creature. For 
months I bowed my head in silent anguish as the 
waves and the billows of sorrow surged over my 
stricken soul; but by and by, when the winter smiled 
in the face of spring, and the spring glided with beau- 
tiful footsteps into summer, there came to me a great 
longing to be once more at work and to share again 
the activity of the outside world. So, in spite of my 


aunt’s remonstrances, I asked for and obtained my 
old school in Laurel, and left the home where had 
come to me such great sorrow and such great conso- 
lation. My aunt had a houseful of boys and girls, 
and, though she loved me, did not need me. I was 
better among the few old friends and the little children 
whom I loved, better in the quiet of my little rooms 
than in the tumult of Aunt Adrianna’s great house. 

And nineteen years ago next St. Matthew’s Day, I 
sat in my old place at Trinity, and joined my voice in 
the prayer for deliverance “in all time of our tribula- 
tion.” After the service, sweet Margaret Loring came 
to take me to the Bible class; and as I sat there me- 
chanically watching little Nellie Loring in her class 
down the aisle, nervously trying to fix my thoughts 
on the child’s lovely face, but fearing that I should 
break into a paroxysm of tears, kind Mr. Amory 
bustled up to me, and, with pitying eyes, but the most 
cheerful voice, said: 

“OQ Miss Eggleston, you are home at the right 
time. I have a class of boys that no one can manage. 
I am sure you will take them.” And before I could 
demur or refuse, I was at the other end of the room 
being introduced to a row of little fellows as “ Miss 
Eggleston, who loves little boys, and to whom you 
must all be very good.” Then began an hour that I 
have never forgotten. I told stories, I asked ques- 
tions, I talked, I expostulated, I entreated; I took a 
knife from one boy, a whistle from another, and a 
ginger cooky from a third; I rescued one little fellow 
from imminent strangulation by the hands of his 
neighbor, and caught my prayer-book as it flew 
through the air, aimed by a pair of grimy hands be- 
longing to the tot who sat next me. He was the only 
one whose name I did not know; the others were 
children of old acquaintances ; but this was evidently 
a new boy, and the most mischievous boy that ever 
lived—so I decided at the end of ten m_ ‘tes. He 
sat close to me, a quaint little figure clad all in black, 
his yellow hair tossed over his head in a mass of fluffy 
curls, his great blue eyes dancing and twinkling, and 
his sinall arms and legs describing the most wonderful 
and unexpected evolutions. If it had not been, as 
Mr. Amory said, that I loved little boys, 1 should 
have lost all patience with that child at the end of fif- 
teen minutes. Yet when, toward the close of the 
lesson (or my attempt at a lesson), as I was enforcing 
a moral by reference to their mothers, my little terror 
(for thus I had mentally named him) fixed his eyes on 
my face in the most mournful way, and said, while his 
baby mouth trembled, “I haven’t got any mother; 
mine’s gone to heaven; but, then, I’m going, too, 
sometime.” And he tossed back his curls and smiled 
like a seraph. What might have happened next I 
can’t tell, for I felt the quick tears start to my eyes; 
but at that moment Johnny Jessop leaned over to pull 
Nellie Loring’s long curls, as she sat demurely listen- 
ing to her teacher. Thereupon my little seraph (I 
had mentally re-named him) fell upon Johnny like a 
young tornado. I jumped up to interfere, dropped 
my prayer-book, the knife, the whistle, and the ginger 
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cooky ; and by the time that the boys were re-seated 
and the various articles restored to my lap, the clos- 
ing bell rang. After the final exercises, my boys 
rushed away pell-mell, all but the seraphic terror. He 
stayed behind the others, and as he passed me said 
shyly: 

*Good-by, Miss Egglespum, I’ve been pretty bad 
to-day ; but I'll be better next Sunday.” 

“Stop a minute,” I said, “and tell me why you hit 
Johnny Jessop.” 

“Why, he was going to pull Nellie’s hair!” 

“Yes?” I said interrogatively. 

** Well——well,” and he vigorously dug the toe of 
his right boot into the carpet, “ you see, Miss Eggle- 
spum, Nellie’s my girl.” 

With this he lifted his little crimson face and smiled 
so confidingly with his bonny blue eyes that I could 
only gasp meekly: 

“You are a very little boy to think of such things.” 

“Oh, that’s all right; she said she’d be.” Then he 
gazed at me with the critical coolness of children, and 
I think that he must have seen that I needed sym- 
pathy just then, for he slipped his little hand into 
mine, and said wistfully : 

“T wear black, too. I wear it for my mother. She 
has gone to heaven; and Iam going to be a good 
boy so that I can go, too. Perhaps you’ll see her and 
me when you get there.” 

I bent over him with dim eyes and kissed his soft, 
sweet lips, as I said: 

““Won’t you tell me your name, dear?” 


“ Bobby,” he answered gravely, lifting his eyes with 
a look so like my lost Robert’s that my heart almost 


stopped beating. “I am Robert Arbuckle, junior.” 

“Well, Miss Eggleston, of course you’ll keep the 
class?” said the superintendent’s genial voice. I 
looked at Bobby, while Bobby looked at me; and 
though I had thought fifteen times during that dread- 
ful hour that if I got away alive I would never again 
be entrapped in such a position, when the opportunity 
to escape was given me, I said only: 

“Thank you for asking me. Yes; I will keep the 
class.” 

And for nineteen years I have been true to my word. 
My boys have grown to be men; they have wandered 
out to college, to business, to other homes; many 
new faces have come among us, and of the original 
ten but one is left. Yet still I have my class of 
“boys,” and when the blessed Christmastide reunites 
the broken families, or some happy husband brings 
his bride to the old home, or the head of a family goes 
to his long rest and the scattered sons and daughters 
come home to do final honor to the dear dead, one by 
one my first boys come back to me, all but Bobby— 
bonny, blithesome Bobby. 

Perhaps it was the little fellow’s loneliness, perhaps 
it was his seeming understanding of my grief, perhaps 
it was the startling likeness of that look recalling 
Robert Lindsay. perhaps for one or all of these rea- 
sons, I felt my heart go out to Bobby. I was destined 
to hear much of the Robert Arbuckles, both father 


and son. I found that their advent had been the 
great event of the year; and over and over again [ 
was told how Mr. Arbuckle had bought the great 
carpet mills, how he had taken the “old Joslin place” 
on the hill, how he and his son lived alene in the 
grand, dreary, dismal house. Then I heard of the 
mother’s death, shortly before the removal to Laurel, 
and of the sturdy English housekeeper, who extended 
her authority over the servants, Bobby, and even the 
master, but was, nevertheless, most unselfishly de- 
voted to those whom she served. Afterward I came 
to know Mr. Arbuckle as a man of remarkable per- 
sonal power, yet a man without friends. Dignified, 
taciturn, and solitary, he lived his life alone; sharing 
others’ cares and burdens, yet bearing his own with- 
out asking or receiving help. From Bobby he re- 
ceived all the brightness of his life, and the friendship 
existing between the grave, lonely father and the 
merry, careless son, was one of the most touching 
things I ever saw. Little by little I grew to know 
Bobby better; he was a peculiar child, gay, heedless, 
impetuous, unselfish, and loving, with now and then 
a flash of intensity apparently foreign to his sunny 
nature. I never recovered from the surprise of seeing 
Robert Lindsay’s look in his eyes. Two characters 
more different than the childish Bobby and my 
princely Robert could not be conceived; yet there 
were times when the child’s face would gather all the 
intensity of the man’s, and there would grow in his 
eyes the expression which Robert wore when, as I 
told him, he was gazing heavenward. I always 
thought that I liked Bobby most because of his eyes 
and his name; but I could never call him Robert. 
“No man comes after the king ”—or bears his name. 
Among other boys, it must be acknowledged that 
Bobby was what I had first named him—a terror. 
Sunday after Sunday did I lose all patience with the 
child, but 1 forgave him as often; he was so repent- 
ant, so sure that he should “ do better next time, Miss 
Egglespum.”” Resentment was a sentiment unknown 
to Bobby’s little heart. If he could not do one thing, 
he could do another, “ jus’ as well.” Was he sent to 
bed for some offence, it was a great deal better to be 
resting than to get all tired out with play. Did he 
quarrel with a playmate, he would beg to be allowed 
to ask forgiveness, even if the other boy had been the 
aggressor. I had known him about a year when he 
had a severe illness. From the first, he was very ill, 
and his father and the devoted Betsy watched him 
by day and by night with unceasing solicitude. Once 
he asked what was the matter with him. When told 
scarlet fever, he said : 

“Do little boys die with it?” 

“Sometimes,” his father answered; “should you 
be willing to die, Bobby?” 

“Well,” he said slowly, “I shouldn’t like to leave 
you; but ’twould be nice to be with mamma and— 
Jesus.” After a long silence he said: “If I die, 
you'd better give my pony co Nellie Loring.” 

That was all; but it was characteristic of Bobby’s 
whole life. Whatever happened would be “jus’ as 
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well”; there was no resistance, no struggle, merely 
a quiet adjustment to new circumstances. But Nellie 
never got the pony, and after a long time Bobby came 
back to us, very pale and thin, but as merry as ever. 
So he grew from year to year; and his sad, anxious 
father used to look at him in perplexity and sigh as 
he said, “ Robert, my son, will you never be serious?” 

“ By and by, Daddy,” Bobby would make answer, 
“by and by wien I have to.” And then he would 
laugh, in his own gleeful fashion, and continue to 
have his “good times.” 

A scholar Bobby never was. So, when his father 
began to talk colleges, Bobby began to object. In 
vain Mr. Arbuckle urged and reasoned. No; the 
boy didn’t want to go to college; he would if he must; 
but there was no use in it; he was going to take 
Daddy’s place at the mill some time, what good would 
Latin and Greek be to him then? Liberal education? 
Oh, he knew all that he wanted for the present; when 
he needed more he could pick it up. He would much 
rather stay with Daddy and go into the mill at once. 
So of course he had his way. He never cared for re- 
serve power of any kind. His unfailing answer to all 
appeals was, “Oh, I’ll get that, when I need it!” 
Sometimes, dearly as I loved the boy, I was sorely 
vexed by his seeming indifference. One afternoon, 
when he had been laughing in his careless fashion 
about subjects that I thought he ought to consider 
more seriously, I said to him sharply: 

“ Bobby, is there anything that seems to you really 
‘worth while’?”’ Bobby raised his eyes to mine and 
answered gravely : 

“Ves; Daddy and—Nell Loring.” 

I had spoken to a boy; but a man had answered. 
In his eyes was the old “ heavenward” look, on his 
mouth the mark of a man’s determination; and I 
knew that no boy who loved his father and his sweet- 
heart like that could ever go far wrong. 

All this time Nellie had been growing, too, and a 
dainty, winsome maiden she was now, with a sweet 
seriousness all her own. She and Bobby were as 
different as two people could well be, yet they had 
always been dear friends. Bobby once told me that 
one of his earliest recollections of Laurel was his 
first church-going, when he climbed up on a cricket 
and looked straight into Nellie Loring’seyes. “They 
were such pretty eyes, that I’ve been looking at them 
ever since,” he added with a shy laugh. 

Life at the rectory was very different from that at 
the Arbuckle home. The ten Lorings were crowded 
into the cottage so compactly that Mrs. Loring used 
to declare, in her merry way, “If we take another 
person into this house, we shall crack the walls ;” but 
there was always room for those who needed help and 
comfort, and the eight girls lived in an atmosphere of 
bustling activity as strange as it was fascinating to 
the little boy from the dreary house on the hill. From 
the first, Mrs. Loring made room for Bobby in her 
great heart and little house, and the boy grew up ina 
garden of girls, under the sunshine of Mrs. Loring’s 
motherly smile. 


lady, while Bobby was her most devoted slave. 


Nor was the kindness all on the part of the rector’s 
family. The great house was open to all the rectory 
girls; the books, the music, the flowers, the pictures 
broadened their horizon, while Betsy’s time and 
strength were always at the disposal of “* Master Rob- 
ert and the young ladies.” Gradually the Arbuckle 
house became the rallying place for all the young 
people of the town; for all, that is, who creditably 
passed Betsy’s rigid examination. She was a severe 
judge. No slyness nor meanness escaped her sharp 
eye, and woe betide the child whose name was in her 
bad books; the doors of the Arbuckle house were 
closed to him. But Nellie was the especial pet with 
all; even grave Mr. Arbuckle unbent before the little 
The 
children were always in school together; a fact which 
meant an immense amount of perseverance on the 
part of the youthful Bobby. He had the fastest sled 
in town, and it was always Nell who had the benefit 
of its speed; it was for her that he searched the 
woods for the first wild flowers; it was she who al- 
ways had a “double-reserved” seat at the theaters 
and circuses with which Bobby and his friends re- 
galed the inhabitants of Laurel; it was to her that he 
came with all his trials, and many a black eye did she 
bathe and many a wounded feeling,did she soothe, 
with her gentle touch and tender sympathy. As to 
the quarrels she pacified, the fights she prevented, the 
apologies she exacted, their number isunknown. As 
they grew older, the relation remained unchanged; 
they were perpetual partners at dancing-school; they 
organized and joined the same clubs; they rowed 
and drove and studied together. And always in their 
pleasures, Bobby was the leader; but in serious mat- 
ters Nellie assumed the responsibility, and Bobby fol- 
lowed. 

But when Nellie went away to a “finishing school,” 
and Bobby joined his beloved Daddy in the mill, 
there came a change. Somehow the old freedom 
slipped away. Four of the rectory girls had married 
and left home, Mabel was a busy physician, Catherine 
had her school, while Mary was an invalid; so that 
“the girls” no longer went freely in and out of the 
great house on the hill. Bobby still held his old po- 
sition in the family, still went to Mrs. Loring for di- 
rection, was still as honestly devoted to Nellie; but 
Nell herself had grown shy and ill-at-ease. It was 
the winter she came home that Bobby said to me, 
with a deal of perplexity in his honest eyes: 

“You see, Miss Eggleston, it’s this way. The boys 
and girls are teasing Nell about me. Of course they 
tease me about her; but I don’t mind. But it makes 
her uncomfortable. I'd like to'tell her now, and have 
it all settled.” 

“ Tell her what, Bobby?” I queried mischievously. 

“ Why—tell her—that I’ve always loved her, and 
want to marry her,” he answered sturdily, with a red 
face and unflinching eyes. “I told Daddy that I 
thought it was time; but he said I must wait till I was 
twenty-one. You see,” and he laughed gayly, “ I’ve 
told Daddy that same thing every year since I was. 
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ten; and every year he’s made the same answer. 
Next summer he wants to take me abroad; but I 
don’t want to go; I don’t see any use in going till 
Nell can go, too. Of course I don’t say these things 
to any one but you. Daddy thinks I ought to wait, 
and I suppose that it’s just as well; but I hate to see 
Nell uncomfortable. It’s hard sometimes not to tell 
her all: about it; but there’s my promise to Daddy.” 

And so he went on quite frankly, showing me his 
boyish heart. I knew, as he said, that he did not talk 
of these things to any one else; for, although usually 
a loquacious young gentleman, he could be as taci- 
turn as his father when he chose. But it did not need 
words to show how Bobby felt toward Nellie Loring. 
The frank way in which he devoted himself to her 
whenever he was allowed, the pretty deference that 
he paid her, so different from his camaradie with other 
girls, the strange intensity of the gaze he occasionally 
bent on her—all told the story plainer than words. 

Bobby gained his point, and did not go abroad that 
summer; and he used to try to look unconscious 
when he said, with a glad ring in his voice, that “next 
year” he intended to go. Oh, these next years! 
How much pleasure they promise; and how hard 
they are, when at last they come: In the summer 
many of the busybodies who had caused Bobby and his 
sweetheart so much annoyance went away; but neither 
the Arbuckles nor the Lorings left home. We were 
much together in those long, lovely days; even Mr. 
Arbuckle joined many of our merrymakings. He 
seemed to have a tenderer love for the boy than ever 
before. I thought it was because he dreaded the 
coming separation; I did not know, till afterwards, 
that all through those sunny, luxurious weeks the 
strong man’s life was being bruised and broken. 

Meanwhile Bobby and Nellie had outgrown the 
estrangement of the winter, and lived their romance 
in the most open, natural fashion. It was always 
Nellie who went with Bobby in the phaeton on our 
drives. It was always Bobby who helped Nellie on 
our mountain rambles. A friend once said to me, “I 
think the truest engagements are those where noth- 
ing has to be said, where each knows each by soul- 
sympathy.” Something of this, our two children felt 
that summer. Nellie told me, months after, of her 
perplexity through all that uncomfortable winter, of 
her doubts not only of herself but of Bobby, of her 
struggle to pierce the future and solve all its prob- 
lems. “But by and by,” she said, “I knew that, 
whether I would or not, I loved him. It seemed to 
have been settled years before. And I decided to 
take all the happiness that came to me, without worry- 
ing about motives and meanings.” 

One afternoon Nellie and I were together when 
Bobby came gayly in for her to go to drive. No; it 
was too hot, and she had some sewing that must be 
finished; he might stay and read to us. So he obe- 
diently seated himself in the cool, shadowy parlor, 
pulled his long legs into as small space as possible 
and said meekly : 

“Please, ma’am, must it be Browning ?” 


“Ves; I think it had better be Browning; your 
education isn’t finished yet.” 

With a grimace, he took the book she offered and 
began to read. I don’t know that | have said that 
our Bobby had a beautiful voice. ‘ He could wheedle 
the bones out of witches, just wid talking to ’em,” 
one of the servants said. His voice was low and 
vibrant, with a silvery cadence that made any tender 
word like a caress. But this afternoon he read in an 
indifferent fashion, and traveled: on monotonously 
enough through “ Bishop Boulgram’s Apology.” 

“ Bah,” he said as he finished, “it’s too hot for such 
stuff asthat. Here is one that looks even more prom- 
ising. Imagine yourself in a snow-drift, and I'll read 
‘ By the Fireside ’.” 

“Oh no, Robert,” cried Nellie, an odd wave of 
color sweeping across her face; “don’t read that!” 

Bobby looked at her keenly for a moment. 

“Excuse me, madam; ‘your education isn’t fin- 
ished yet’. I shall read ‘ By the Fireside’; so com- 
pose yourself to listen.” 

To tease Nell, he began to read with exaggerated 
emphasis and bombastic manner; but soon his list- 
less attitude vanished, his voice grew more tender, 
more sympathetic, as he yielded to the charm of the 
poet; and so he read that wonderful lyric. 

“Oh moment one and infinite ’’— 
how the silence throbbed with the music of the 
words ! 
“* We two stood there with never a third, 
But each by each, as each knew well ;” 
and I went back over the past to the time when 
Robert Lindsay told me that he loved me; and beside 
the radiance ot that hour all the years between grew 
gray and dreary. Suddenly I was roused from my 
dream by a curious catch in Bobby’s voice as he read: 
‘*So grew my own small life complete 
As nature obtained her best of me— 
One born to love you, sweet!” 

He tossed aside the book, and in a moment was 
standing beside Neilie, looking into her eyes, with a 
gaze that showed that he had forgotten his promise, 
my presence, and all the world but the girl whom he 
loved. 

Then, some one rushed up the garden walk, across 
the veranda, and burst into the room, exclaiming : 

“OQ Master Robert, come home! The master’s 
dead; and you're wanted at once, Betsy says!” 

“JT will go with you,” I said. Bobby, withoit a 
word, took Nellie in his arms, kissed her once—just 
once after those months of waiting—and strode out of 
the room. 

We were met by Betsy, calm and dignified as ever. 
No; the master was not dead; it was like that foolish 
Jane to say so. He was brought home from the mill 
half an hour ago, quite unconscious. Yes; she had 
sent for doctors; Dr. Bangs and Dr. Smiles were 
upstairs now. And nurses? John had gone to the 
hospital, and one was coming immediately. The doc- 
tors would be down soon, and then Master Robert 
could go up; but no one was to go near the room un- 
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til they had finished their examination. All this she 
told briefly in her low, firm voice; but her eyes fol- 
lowed the boy with the dumb wistfulness of a dog 
who sees but cannot relieve his master’s distress. 
Bobby sank down on a settle and covered his white 
face with his hands. This was too much for Betsy; 
she broke down completely, and going up to him she 
gathered him into her strong arms and called him her 
-own boy, her dear lad, and told him how she had 
promised his mother to care for him. And Bobby 
laid his head on her broad shoulder and held fast to 
the friend who had devoted her life to his service. 
‘Suddenly Betsy straightened herself and once more 
assumed the practical. 

“* Now, dearie, I’m just going to make a sip o’ tea 
for you and Miss Heggleston; you’ve always loved 
your tea; and it'll ’earten you upa bit;” and with 
a farewell pat on his curly head she was hurrying off, 
when Dr. Bangs appeared on the stairs and beckoned 
her to the sick-room. 

In a few moments, Bobby was called up, and I saw 
neither of them again. From the servants and the 
doctors I heard the details of the story. Mr. Ar- 
buckle had been ailing for several days; but had in- 
sisted on going to the mill as usual. That afternoon 
at three o’clock he had suddenly asked one of the 
clerks for water, but before it could be brought had 
fallen to the floor unconscious. Good Dr. Bangs told 
me, with a choke in his rough voice, that he would 
probably live but a few hours. 

“Only a long and severe strain of mental anxiety 
could have brought him to this point. I fear there is 
something wrong at the mill; and that son of his is 
such a scatter-brain that he will never be able to 
straighten things out.” 

Whenever Dr. Bangs felt sympathetic, he growled ; 
so, knowing his peculiarity, I entered into no defence 
of the “ scatter-brain.” 

By and by the nurse from the hospital arrived, Dr. 
Bangs arranged to spend the night, the house grew 
quiet, and I went home, with a sadder heart than I 
had known for manyaday. The doctors had thought 
that Mr. Arbuckle could not live through the night; 
but all that night and all the next day, Bobby and the 
devoted Betsy kept their watch by the unconscious 
master of the house, who lay breathing heavily and 
staring straight before him with dull, unseeing eyes. 
But just as the sun sank behind Old Redtop, the sick 
man stirred, and the dim eyes lightened, as he said 
faintly: 

* Robert, my son, the name is clear—you’ll prove 
it?” 

“Yes, father;” answered the boy, slipping his 
hand into his father’s. 

“The name is clear,” he slowly repeated ; and then 
added more distinctly: “I’ve done the best I could 
for you, my boy; your mother will be proud of you. 
I'll tell her—” 

The heavy lids closed over his eyes, but in a few 
moments his glad voice rang through the quiet room, 
“ Anna!”—and he opened his eyes to gaze on his 
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fair young wife in the far-away land, that may be 
nearer than we think. 

Old Betsy went slowly up to the new master of the 
house, and said reverently : 

“Your mother came for him, dearie; surely you'll 
not grudge him to her.” 

In a few days, the truth of Dr. Bangs’ surmise was 
shown. Things were in a bad way at the mill; but 
the doctor’s direful prognostication about Robert’s 
inability to “straighten them out” proved groundless. 
Lawyers and accountants came and went in our little 
town ; rumors and suspicions floated wildly about; un- 
expected business complications came to light; but 
through it all Robert Arbuckle worked steadily and 
confidently to fulfill his father’s last request. He 
said to me afterward : 

“T used to hear his voice saying, ‘The name is 
clear. You'll prove it?’ every time I looked at a 
paper or opened one of the books; and every time I 
heard it, I answered, * Yes, father.’ Sometimes things 
looked dark to those who didn’t know him; but I 
never doubted dear old Daddy.” 

After it was over, a lawyer attempted to explain the 
matter to me: 

“It had been coming on for months. I don’t know 
how Arbuckle kept up under it as long as he did; it 
was enough tokill any man. You see, there was that 
rascally brother-in-law, who left him to meet that note 
alone; the strikes all over the country naturally af- 
fected his business interests”—and he went on with 
details that were as Greek tome. However, I gained 
a faint impression of the burden that Bobby had as- 
sumed. 

This was in August, and through the lurid heat of 
those summer days Bobby worked indefatigably. I 
saw him occasionally ; but I never again saw the boy 
Bobby who came to take Nell Loring to drive that 
sunny afternoon. We had never expected much of 
him; he was simply Bobby—*“ such a nice boy,” all 
the mammas agreed, and all the daughters smiled 
assent. We thought that we knew him; but we never 
saw below the light, careless exterior. That Bobby 
should take on his young shoulders and carry man- 
fully the burden that had proved too heavy for his 
father was a surprise to us all. His was one of those 
natures possessing unexpected reserve force. “ When 
I have to, I'll do it,” he used laughingly to reply 
to our exhortations ; and true enough—when he had 
to, our Bobby threw off his boyhood, and stood 
straight and firm, aman. At last, one Saturday in 
September he came to me with something of the old 
light in his eyes and the old ring in his voice, as 
he said : 

“Miss Eggleston, the work is done; I have 
proved the name clear; and now I’m going to begin 
again. Yes,” he added in answer to my look of 
inquiry, “the mill and the house must go to meet 
the bills.” 

“ And yourown money?” I faltered. Bobby’s face © 
flushed as he answered : 

“ Yes, that is gone, too; but that is such a little 
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thing to do for Daddy, dear old Daddy! I hope 
he knows how kind every one has been, and that 
the name is clear at last.” 

“ Bobby,” I made answer, “I am sure that he 
knows what a son he left the name to; I am sure 
that he and your mother are proud of you, and that 
he has no need to tell her now, for they both know it 
together.” 

Bobby looked across the hills, with his wistful eyes 
full of unshed tears, as he said slowly : 

“Yes; I think they know that I’ve done my best. 
I am sure that they are together. Sometimes I wish 
I was with them, too; it’s so lonely here.” 

“ But there is Nell.” The lad winced as I spoke 
her name. 

‘“Yes; there is Nell; but what can I do? CanI 
go to her and say, ‘Here I am; I have no money, 
1 have no business; I love you; will you please 
marry me and live on nothing a year?’ ”’ 

“ Bobby,” I burst forth impatiently, “I am 
ashamed of you! This is the first time I ever knew 
you to be ungenerous toa woman. Do you suppose 
that Nellie Loring ever cared for your money? She 
will be prouder of you poor than she could ever have 
been of you rich. If you love her, it is her right 
to know it. If she loves you—as I am sure she does— 
she ought to help you bear your trouble ; and she will 
be glad to begin the new life with you, however poor 
you may be. Nellie has always been poor, and a 
little means to her more than it does to you. Even 
if you can’t marry for years, you can have the com- 
fort of knowing that you love each other, and the 
waiting won’t seem so long.” 

“ But ought I to ask her to wait, when, perhaps—”’ 

“ Bobby,’” I interrupted, “‘ have you any doubt that 
Nellie loves you?” The boy’s face flushed and 
paled, and once more he looked across the hills, as 
he answered softly : 

“You know that I’ve never spoken to her; but I 
think—no, I am sure—that she loves me.”’ 

“Then what could possibly happen that would 
seem to her better than loving and helping you now 
when you need her?” 

** But it will be so different than I thought! I meant 
to make her life so easy and pleasant! I can’t bear 
to ask her to be poor and work hard.” 

“That is your man’s wretched pride,” I cried. “O 
Bobby, Bobby, you don’t know, as I do, how love 
outweighs everything in the world! Don’t let Nellie 
starve for the love you long to give her.” 

The boy made no answer, and I was doubtful 
whether I had helped or hindered the course of my 
friend’s true love. Suddenly ke rose, with a de- 
termined look on his face. 

“Next Tuesday I am twenty-one and—I’m going 
to Washington.” 

“Then God go with with you!” I answered 
fervently. 

On the day of Mr. Arbuckle’s death, sorrow had 
entered the rectory. Margaret Loring, who had 
married years before and removed to Washington, 
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was ill, dangerously ill; and Mrs. Loring and Nellie 
had been with her for weeks. So, all this weary while, 
Bobby had only the letters of his little sweetheart to 
comfort him, and even these were few and brief. 
On Sunday evening I saw the lad waiting for the 
rector, after evening service, and later the two 
passed my window, deep in conversation. At half- 
past nine came a startling pull at the bell, and I 
heard Bobby breathlessly inquiring for ‘“‘ Miss Eggles- 
ton; immediately, please!” I hastened down to find 
a very radiant young man, who exclaimed as I entered 
the room : 

“You were quite right, quite right, Miss Eggleston, 
It is by all means the best way, and you can’t think 
how much better I feel. I’ve been talking to Mr. 
Loring, and he doesn’t at all mind my being poor. 
He has said no end of kind things about his confi- 
dence in me, and all that. I’m going to start for 
Washington to-morrow afternoon.” And then, to 
my great astonishment, the excited fellow gave me a 
resounding kiss, and before I could say a word was 
out of the house. 

All that night and all the next morning my thoughts 
were of the two lovers. I was sure of Nellie’s answer 
to the question that Bobby’s eyes had been asking 
for months; and it seemed to me neither hard nor 
sad that the two young people should begin life in 
simple fashion. For they loved each other and could 
afford to wait until “all these things were added 
unto them.” ‘The next afternoon was walking 
home from school, in a maze of pretty thoughts, when 
my way was interrupted by Dr. Bangs. He leaned 
out of the carriage, his usually ruddy face quite pale, 
as he asked anxiously: 

“You have heard ?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Then where did that boy go?” queried the 
irascible doctor. 

“What boy?” 

“Why, that idiot I sent to you three hours ago to 
tell you that young Arbuckle is—” 

“ Bobby?” I cried. “* He has gone to Washington 

“Now my good woman, don’t be rash. Keep 
calm. I’ve enough work on my hands without 
hysterics. Here, get in, and I’ll drive youup, while 
I tell you.” 

So, while we drove under the arching elms through 
the glory of that September day, the doctor told me 
the whole pitiful story of how, early that morning, 
Bobby had gone into the mill for a final interview 
with the new owners, and how, stopping to speak a 
kindly word to Mike Rehan, one of his father’s 
old workmen, he had been caught in one of the great 
machines, and tossed up in its fearful arms, and 
beaten down to the floor again ; and then the doctor’s 
gruff voice trembled as he told me that the boy’s 
life was going fast; they had done all that they 
could; and like one stunned I heard his voice go on 
and on, until we reached the great house on the hill. 
As he helped me from the carriage, Dr. Bangs gave 
me a keen glance. 
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“You'll find him quite conscious,” he said abruptly. 
“He has asked for you and the rector; but the rector 
has gone into the city and can’t get back till the five- 
forty train. You are not going to faint or take on, 
are you?” 

And promising not to “take on,” I followed the 
doctor up the broad stairs into the chamber that had 
always been “ young master’s room.” It was dark- 
ened, now, and heavy with the odor of ether. Betsy 
crouched on the floor, her pitying eyes fastened on 
the motionless figure stretched on the narrow bed. I 
went silently up to her and gazed down on the wan, 
bandaged face in which I saw not one look of the boy 
who had kissed me good-by the night before. But 
as I looked, slowly the white lids were raised, and 
Bobby’s bonny blue eyes looked straight into mine. 
Then I knew my boy. 

“T am glad that you’ve come,” he said faintly and 
with difficulty. ‘* You'll tell Nellie that I tried to see 
her on my birthday. They’ve sent for her; but I am 
afraid she wont get here till—afterward. I want 
to see her, but perhaps it is just as well. You'll 
tell her that I’ve always loved her, and that I thought 
of her now. I wish I could see her once more;”’ and 
the tears rolled down his white cheeks. 

After a pause, he looked up again. ‘Is there any 
message you want to send to Robert Lindsay? I 
shall see him soon, you know.” 

Brokenly I told him a little of what I had so often 
whispered to Robert when I felt him near. 

“T will try to remember,” the poor, pale lips 
faltered. “I think I shall know him.” 

He looked at me with so wistful a gaze that my 
heart went out to the lad, dying so bravely, all alone. 
I bent and kissed him; then the languid lids flut- 
tered, and, though I watched and waited, I never 
saw the beautiful eyes again. They told me after- 
wards how bravely he bore the horrible pain, how 
all through that dreadful night he fought for self- 
control. When the rector came, he was too late ;, 
the poor boy could not speak to him. His mind 
wandered back over the past, but never alone, always 
Nellie was with him; and sometimes he would try to 
tell his father how honestly he had tried to do his 
work. But most of the time he lay quite still; and 
just as the sun rose on Tuesday morning, Bobby 
went home to keep his birthday with his father and 
mother. 

It is asad story, yet not all sad. I love to think 
that he and my other Robert have found each other. 
I love to think that there is work in other worlds 
for such strong, heroic souls as Bobby’s, and that 
Goa’s great universe is gladder and grander for his 
young, fine force. For Bobby’s nature needed always 
a great claim to call out its deepest powers; and per- 
haps the other world gives him freer scope to de- 
velop his best. 

Meanwhile Nellie Loring and I are not idle. Our 
hands and our brains are busy with our share of the 
world’s work; but our hearts are aching with the 
want of our loved ones ; and sometimes, when we sit 


together in the twilight, and the silence grows tremu- 
lous with the thoughts we have not uttered, and 
we can feel the garments of the dear dead as they 
press around us—sometimes, it seems a weary wait- 
ing till we too are free. 

—Elizabeth Deering Hanscom. 
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A NEW YEAR'S GREETING. 
From Goop HOUSEKEEPING TO ITS READERS 


Dear friends, we meet, with heartfelt joy and gladness, 
To greet, with you, the dawning of the year; 

With the dead Past to banish thoughts of sadness, 
And pledge unmingled here the cup of cheer. 


We come, fresh flowers of fancy bringing, 
Fresh gems of thought from Poesy’s rich mine; 
Choice treasures from our Horn of Plenty flinging, 
Rich with glow of ruddy fruit, and purple-clustered vine. 


From the far Northland’s glittering realm 
Where Thor and Wodin reign; 

Where Vikings grasp the sturdy helm 
To plow the wintry main. 


From Southlands faint with fever’s blight, 
Where bright stars deck a cloudless sky; 
Where fire-flies glow with lurid light, 
And lush, ripe fruits ungathered lie. 


From polished nave, and pointed spire, 
’Neath far off Orient skies; 

Where once the gleam of sacred fire 
Flashed o’er the sacrifice. 


From Occident’s wild hills of blue, 
Their cloud-capped summits kissed 

By fleecy clouds, whose azure hue 
Melts into amethyst. 


From far and near, from mead and mere, 
Our mystic course is held; 

From woodland brake, from sylvan lake, 
And far-famed “ Land of Eld.”’ 


We come, while on the glowing hearth 
The fagot blazes high ; 

While o’er the frozen breast of earth 
The snow-flakes drifted lie. 


And when the tender green of spring 
Has tipped the forest trees; 

When tasseled larches lightly swing 
Their colors to the breeze ; 


When summer roses, roval red, 
And faint with sweet perfume, 

Their musky petals downward shed 
In showers of velvet bloom ; 


When autumn winds his mellow horn 
’Neath woodlands red and gold, 

And ripened fields of yellow corn 
Their harvest treasures hold; 


Each season through, we come to you, 
Our open pages fraught 

With varied store of mystic lore, 
Or words by wisdom taught. 


And so we send this greeting true 
To friends and readers dear, 
And wish to you, this twelvemonth through, 


A happy, glad New Year. 
—Helen Whitney Clark. 
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Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
A REOONSTRUOTED FAMILY. 
A SIMPLE STorY OF “Goop HOUSEKEEPING”? Has 
DONE FOR ONE HOUSEHOLD. 

E were in blissful ignorance that 
we were almost hopelessly given 
over toa dead-level, common- 
place style of living, before the 
advent of Goop HouSEKEEPING 
to our household. We were 
among its earliest subscribers, 
and we have read, re-read, and 
profited, by each number, from 
its first appearance, down to the 
present date. Aforetime, if our 

I} dresses were fitted and trimmed 

by our rural dress-maker; if our parlor carpet was 

just like the minister’s wife’s; and if our pies, cakes 
and puddings were compounded after recipes that 
had come down to us, unchanged and unchanging, 
from a former generation, we were serenely content, 
nor asked—nor sought—more light on any subject. 

But after reading a few numbers of Goop HouseE- 

KEEPING our eyes were opened, and we became con- 

vinced there was a * moie excellent way.” 

“We” stands for a farmer's family. Plain folk, all 
of us, only that we girls have had the advantages of 
good schools, and all have had access to good dooks, 
and good country society—and have profited there- 
by. We are, also, in comfortable circumstances—well- 
to-do, in common country parlance—and are the for- 
tunate possessors of a pleasant farm-house, the like 
of which may be found in any old-fashioned country 
community. We rejoice in wide halls, sunny parlors, 
airy chambers; and to-day there is a fair outlook 
from our front porch over a sunny land of farms. 

I say, to-day, for it was only a little time ago that a 
long line of ancestral maples and a group of ever- 
green trees stood .close beside the house, while lilac 
and syringa bushes crowded up to the parlor windows, 
and from a pleasant summer kitchen light and air 
were effectually excluded by trumpet-creeper and 
morning-glory, grape vines, and a group of gnarled 
and untrimmed plum and cherry trees. ‘“ Whatever 
is, is right,” had heretofore been our motto; and no 
sacrilegious hand had dared remove shrub or tree, 
planted by dear hands long since folded away in 
eternal rest. 

But our better sense, encouraged by timely sug- 
gestions found in the pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
—so plain that one who ran might read—has effected 
a wondrous change. Malaria, rheumatism, diphthe- 
ria and fevers, together with flies, mosquitoes, and 
a whole train of lesser evils, have disappeared, now 
that the blessed sunlight and fresh mountain breezes 
are allowed to work their beneficent, health-giving 
will. 

One evening we read an article on country parlors 
—as in a glass we immediately saw the deficiencies 
in our own, and ina few days, behold the change 
wrought! The two chromos, “ Wide Awake” and 


“Fast Asleep,” a hideous hair wreath, in a gilt frame, 
Peale’s * Court of Death,” the “ Voyage of Life,” 
and ancient photographs, in oval black-walnut frames, 
of all the “‘sisters, and the cousins, and the aunts,” 
disappeared. The places that knew them, will 
know them no more forever. A good engraving or 
two, an oak cabinet, and a Japanese jar, holding at 
this writing a sheaf of Golden-rod, reconciles us to 
their loss. The purple, morocco-bound Bible, never 
opened except when a birth, death or mairiage 
needed to be recorded, along with a few gilt-edged 
annuals and gift books, have found their proper 
places in the tall book-case, with its pretty silken 


curtain. The “ Air Tight” stove has also disap 
peared. An article on “Lighting and Heating” 


abolished that nuisance. ‘The ugly fire-board has 
been removed, and a cheerful wood fire blazes on the 
broad hearth every chilly evening. Grandmother’s 
slice and tongs, her “ bellowses,” the family andirons 
and a modern brass fender would bravely set forth 
any apartment, as they certainly do our beautiful 
farm-house parlor. 

As more light dawned upon us, we removed an 
ugly crocheted, ribbon-interlaced lambrequin from 
our high mantel, and there stood revealed ancient 
wood carving it had been a shame to conceal. 
The misnamed parlor ornaments have disappeared, 
and of the thousand and one articles of bric-a-brac, 
there has been only a survival of the fittest. India 
matting and an artistic art square have supplanted 
the brilliant-hued carpet of an elder day. Tidies, 
whose names were legion, fussy, dust-collecting rugs 
and mats, frail chairs and ribbon-bedecked milking 
stools, have one by one gone to help furnish a me- 
morial chamber, where can be found grandmother’s 
Sampler, great aunt Lucy’s Mourning Picce, along 
with other specimens of the lost arts. Very precious 
to us are these memorials, for the dear hands that 
wrought them are long since dust. ; 

Our large, cheerful, sunny parlor, cleared of useless, 
tasteless rubbish, takes on hoble proportions. One 
can walk freely to a table or door. <A great ma- 
hogany table, with claw feet, one of grandmother’s 
most precious possessions, holds the place of honor. 
A vase-lamp, at evening, sheds its soft radiance over 
the pretty room. The club magazines, and the 
newest library books find a place beside it. The 
rose-bowl is crowded at this writing with fringed 
gentians. Grandmother’s fancy knitting, a dainty 
work-basket, a portfolio of engravings, with daily 
and illustrated papers, give a home-like lived-in air 
to the apartment. 

Under the old dispensation we never, except on 
very special occasions, used our parlor at evening. 
We sat in a small, square, back sitting-room, with its 
new rag-carpet and hair-cloth sofa, its fresi oilcloth, 
under the “ parlor cook,” and its few pictures in cone 
and ornamental leather-work frames, and all this 
dullness was illuminated by a green-glass kerosene 
lamp, with a red wick. 

One improvement suggested others, and by no 
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means did the good work end in our parlors. We 
papered the dining-room after a Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING design, modified to suit our more modest apart- 
ment. We knew that we could carry out the design 
better than a professional paper-hanger, who would, 
doubtless, have laughed us to scorn. Some one 
sensibly wrote that there was neither beauty nor 
grace in windows filled with straggling inch-plants, 
spindling ivy and sickly geraniums. That was the 
exact state of affairs in our dining-room windows, 
before a change was effected, and a noble casement 
facing the mountains and the sunrise, was revealed. 

We received our reward when our hired man ex- 
claimed, “ Why we can see all over creation!” We 
had never realized that we possessed such a view; 
we had always supposed that we must climb Mount 
Holyoke, that our vision might be enlarged. We 
still keep our house-plants, but witha difference. We 
have learned how to care for them, and our begonias, 
geraniums, petunias, pinks and primroses, healthy 
and full of bloom, delight our eyes the whole long 
winter through. 

From a dusty attic, where it had rested so long 
ingloriously, we brought down grandmother’s ancient 
sideboard, and on its polished shelves have set a 
flowered punch-bowl, that has heretofore been stored 
away in secret places. Here, too, are polished 
pewter platters and tankards; a little show of pink 
china, and diminutive silver spoons; and these heir- 
looms, with certain modern articles which we have 
picked up in our wanderings, make us the envy of 
our friends. We used to make a great ado when the 
minister’s family, and the deacons and their wives 
came visiting us. We spent whole days preparing 
for the occasion—and why not? when we felt it 
necessary to set before them five kinds of cake, pre- 
serves and pickles of all sorts, pies, perhaps, cheese, 
honey, tongue, ham and chicken. We entertain 
as often, and more than ever; but in an easier and 
more delightful fashion, and our house, with its 
lighted, heated and flower-decorated rooms, has 
come to be a common center for all the young people 
of the neighborhood. 

We have magazine and book clubs, and impromptu 
gatherings of all descriptions, from a husking in the 
big barn, with pumpkin pie, doughnuts, cheese and 
coffee, to a dignified Historical Society. We are all try- 
ing tosolve the problem how to keep the young people 
contented to remain on their native heath, instead of 
going forth to “fresh fields and pastures new.” The 
young man who wanted to “go West,” the bright 
lad who insisted upon running off to sea, and the 
“bad boy,” a terror to the neighborhood, who read 
dime novels, and whose highest ambition was to join 
a minstrel troupe, or follow the fortunes of a circus 
company, have all fallen into line, and no special 
effort seems to have been made; like Topsy, our 
plans just “ growed,” in the simplest, easiest fashion. 
We have come to be a model country neighborhood, 
with our sunny kitchens, well-kept lawns (door-yards 
we still prefer to call them), trim shrubbery, well- 


ordered gardens, clean cellars, and no diphtheria or 
fever germs lurk in our sinks and drains. 

The much-abused and long-suffering summer 
boarder has discovered our retreat; and that our 
specimens are a superfine, No. 1 article, who fully 
appreciate our Arcadia, is evident from the fact that 
they come season after season, flitting hither with 
the swallows, and tarrying until the “last rose of 
summer” has faded. We give our best, and receive 
in like measure. Our flitting visitors carry back to 
town with them, not only the “ strength of the hills,” 
but juster and pleasanter views of country living 
and country thinking; while for us— 

“*Our homes are cheerier. for their sake— 
Our door-yards brighter blooming— 
And all about, the social air, 
Is sweeter for their coming.” 


In every number of Goop HousEKEEPING we find 
some suggestion that we immediately put into prac- 
tice. It has come to be our oracle on all occasions, 
and we turn to its pages whenever we need a ginger- 
bread recipe, and so on, up the scale, to plans for a 


country home. 
— Sarah B. Thayer. 
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THE LAND OF TO-MORROW. 
** Little maid, little maid, where do you go? 
All the long highway is dusty and brown; 
Linger, then, here, where the white daisies grow, 
And winds from the hiil-sides come sweeping adown; 
Look at yon butterfly poising on wing, 
Hark as the bobolinks flutter and sing.” 


Merrily laughing the gay little maid 

Answered me, shaking her gold-yellow curls: 
“ The way isn’t long, and I’m never afraid, 
_ For fairies take care of all good little girls. 
I’m going just out where the sun sets so red 
To hunt for the Land of To-morrow,” she said. 


“ There’s many a thing that I’ve wanted, you see— 
‘ Just wait till to-morrow,’ my mamma would say - 

But when came to-morrow—’tis true as can be — 
*Twas never to-morrow, ‘twas always to-day, 

And so I am going,”’ the dear little maid 
Said gayly, “‘to find where to-morrow has stayed.” 


Close, close then I held her—the mischievous maid, 
And told her a story—how she and myself 

Might journey forever thro’ sun and thro’ shade, 

* Nor finding To-morrow, a fatuous elf, 

Who far in some magical land hides away, 
And sends us as substitute always To-day. 


To-day with its sorrows, To-day with its care— 
To-morrow, we say, will drive tears from our eyes, 
And so life is passed. “ Yet you cannot tell where 
To-morrow’s land is? Well, I guess in the skies,” 
This little maid argued, ‘‘ And honest and true, 
If I find the gate first I’ll wait there for you.” 


Dear child! looking backward through mists of the years, 
Isee the sweet face as I saw it that day, 
And spite of my heart-ache, and spite of my tears 
I know that my own little maid, far away 
In the Land of To-morrow, which eyes cannot see, 
By the tall gates of glory is waiting for me. 
—Mary Clark Huntington. 
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Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


WOMAN WITH A OAPITAL W. 


Why is it that woman now a days, 
Must be spelled with a capital W ? 

Why is it that she in various ways, 
Must live up to this capital W ? 

Why is it that we so often hear, 

Of woman’s work and woman's sphere 
All spelled with a capital W? 


To be a woman and do it well, 
Keep every thing straight and never tell; 
To manage your husband so he thinks 
There’s no one like you; keep the kinks 
Out of your forehead—and in your hair ; 
Want no more money than he can spare; 
Never lose temper a single bit 
(Though your head may ache as if ’twould split) ; 
Keep the children’s clothes so very neat 
He’s not ashamed of them on the street; 
Teach them to walk, and how to speak; 
Teach them good manners—without a streak 
Of coarseness cropping out now and then, 
To-do things over and over again— 

This is woman with a capital W. 


To dress yourself so no one can tell 

How much you have spent—and yet look well ; 

Go to the clubs and papers write 

Of various duties, large or light ; 

Keep posted about the latest book 

(Although you may be without a cook); 

Talk politics well, or do church work, 

And never once from the hardest shirk; 

Help get the supper, or wash the cups, 

Although one no better only sups; 

Be able to make a witty speech, 

@r, if you sing, be ready to screech 

Until you’re hoarse,—be at beck or call, 

Of husband or children, each or all— 
This is woman with a capital W. 


Do all of your sewing, every bit ; 

Never backward be a single whit 

About returning all of your calls, 

Obedient be to fashion’s thralls; 

Take stitches here and stitches there, 

Wherever garments may need repair: 

Find everything your husband has lost; 

Have things repaired with but little cost ; 

If things get broken never scold, 

Even though you sometimes may be told 

That his mother never broke her things; 

Keep always in sight your angel wings, 

Be sure not to say a single word 

No matter how much you've been disturbed— 
This is woman with a capital W. 


To keep the house as neat as a pin, 

So any stranger entering in 

Would think that there never was a child 

To litter things up, and drive one wild; 

To keep the table so very nice 

That, if he wishes, in a trice 

To bring some of his friends home to tea, 

No slight or carelessness they’ll see, 

But will flatter him—because so sweet 

He finds his wife, so very complete 

And pleasant is his beautiful home 

To which he has asked them all to come ; 

And though his cares make him frown at you 

Be sure to meet him with smiles for two— 
This is woman with a capital Ww. 


Keep at work all day from morn till eve, 

And then be so tired you’d scarce believe 

That life could ever be again 

A pleasure to you, instead of pain; 

Work away until the sunset’s glow, 

And at night have nothing you can show, 

No picture painted or story told 

By which to the world you may unfold 

The work of which your girlhood dreamed ; 

But you’ve shut the sun out where it streamed 

Too brightly upon the parlor floor, 

Picked up the playthings, closed the door, 

Tied on a bonnet, fastened a shoe ; 

For these are the things that you must do, 
To be a woman with a capital W. 


This recipe I’ve given you 
And if you think it’s easy, do 
Just try it for a week or two, 
And then please tell me frank and true 
Whether ’tis heart’s ease or ’tis rue 
To be a‘** woman with a capital W ’’? 


—C. £.C. W. 
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A HOUSEHOLD LION. 


SHALL WE HAvE FoR DinngR To-Day.” 


The path of the housewife is often beset 
With obstacles many and great; 
The manifold trials which fall to her lot 
Pertaining to household estate ; 
However courageous her nature may be, 
One Lion there is whom she trembles to see— 
A Lion who daily confronts her to say : 
‘** Pray, what shall we have for our dinner to-day?” 


She girds up her soul for the house-cleaning time, 
The end of that toil she can see ; 
Makes war upon insects with spirit all brave, 
And !:nows she shall conqueror be; 
Full well to the ways of her house she may look, 
Press on through the cares that her footsteps would brook; 
One Lion she meets makes her faint by the way, 
The Lion who asks: “ What for dinner to-day?” 


’Tis not that the animal roars very loud 
Above other beasts that she meets, 

Nor is it the size of His Majesty’s mouth— 
The quantity daily he eats— 

But this tiresome species doth daily demand, 

New food in variety fresh from her hand; 

No wonder the keeper with worry grows gray 

In trying to answer—‘“‘ What dinner to-day?”’ 


The Lion refuses, with lordly disdain, 
To taste any “‘ warmed-over mess ;” 
The high-sounding dishes all tempt him in vain— 
He knows their original dress. 
“ Away with your scraps and your remnants,” he cries, 
The housewife before him stands guilty—and flies. 
’Tis not at all easy, this holding at bay 
A Lion demanding new dinners each day. 


Some day she’ll grow reckless and give up the fight— 
What then will the consequence be? 
Approaching him boldly the lady will say, 
‘There is nothing new—fray eat me 
One bone please reserve—in the ground let it lie; 
Inscribe on my tomb, ‘ Here’s a martyr ’—tell why— 
Write ‘ Here lies a woman who’s fallen a prey 


—Ella Lyle. 


To a Lion in search of new dinners each day. 
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ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. 


THE ENCHANTING SONG oF A HOUSEHOLD SIREN. 


T was a very pretty wedding, and 
the hundred or more guests 
seemed to enjoy themselves 
hugely. As both bride and groom 
were orphans, without homes, the 
ceremony and the reception were 
held in the stylish flat in which 
they had set up their own house- 
hold gods. Therefore every 
guest had a chance to inspect 

and mentally price the new furniture, while the 

wedding presents, instead of being exhibited bazar- 
like on a table, were disposed about the house in 
their future resting places. The bride was young 
and pretty, with brown hair and blue eyes, and she 
looked very charming in her white gown and vail. 

While I was admiring the young couple and their future 

home, indiscriminately, a voice whispered in my ear: 

“Don’t be envious; it isn’t paid for!” 

Quite naturally this abrupt statement startled me, 
and I turned to see the bride’s aunt, a dearly beloved 
woman, who had never “committed matrimony.” 

“What isn’t paid for?” I inquired. 

“Why, all this,” she whispered, with a comprehen- 
sive but unnoticeable sweep of her thumb. “Jack 
and Nora are commencing their married life on the 
installment plan. As you know, Jack has been com- 
pelled to earn his own living ever since he was eight- 
een, and he has only about two hundred dollars saved 
up. Nora has been bookkeeper at the mill since she 
left school, but her earnings were small, and she has 
very little saved. I advised them to hire a couple of 
rooms, and begin life as they could afford to, but 
neither could bear to live in any poorer way than 
their acquaintances, though the acquaintances may 
have rich parents to give them a start. Nothing in 
this house, except Nora’s clothes and the presents, is 
paid for. And Jack will have to use more than one 
week’s salary every month in paying the rent of this 
flat. Oh, I don’t think it is right, I don’t.” 

I looked around. Every one was laughing and eat- 
ing ices, the gas burned brightly, the gay little home 
was as Charming to look at as before, but I groaned 
in my heart when I thought that before the honey- 
moon was overa horde of collectors would be on 
hand for the second installment of pay for all this 
gorgeous furniture, and I vowed that I would never 
be guilty of having a fine wedding when I mar- 
ried. Even when the happy couple drove away to the 
railroad station, followed by rice and old shoes, I 
could not help imagining that the demon of debt rode 
away with them on the trunk rack. They would find 
it impossible to escape him. 

The maiden aunt and I continued our discussion of 
Jack and Nora while we were being driven to our 
boarding-house. 

“All those foolish young people think of is to make 
a dash,” said she, dolefully. ‘They must hire an ex- 
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pensive tenement because it wouldn’t look well to 
live on an unfashionable street. Then they must buy 
fine furniture, to match the nice house. Of course 
Nora would not do her own work, so three dollars a 
week must be set apart for a servant girl. Nora is 
going to retain her position as bookkeeper; she says 
she would rather work at the mill than do house work. 
Jack’s salary won’t more than pay for the table and 
the rent, so Nora’s earnings will be necessary to buy 
the clothing and make up the installments on that 
furniture. This wedding has cost a pretty penny. 
For my part, I should have much preferred a quiet 
ceremony, in the presence of half a dozen intimate 
friends. But no, Nora wanted to see a column notice 
of her wedding in the newspapers; and then if she 
didn’t invite people to her wedding, they wouldn’t 
give her presents !” 

“How long will they be in paying for the furni- 
ture?” I inquired. 

“At least a year, if they don’t miss a payment and 
lose some of it before then. By that time it will be 
getting worn. They will never have the satisfaction 
of seeing a brand-new article in their house that is 
wholly their own. Then again, Jack or Nora may be 
sick, and unable to work. Their scheme of living 
can only be successful by both of them continuing to 
earn just as much as at present. They have left no 
margin; nothing is to be laid up for a rainy day. 
Then again, Nora’s sister May is to board with them. 
Her board is what they look forward to paying their 
servant girl with. Now, I think the probabilities of 
Nora’s getting along happily with Jack would be far 
greater if she would cease being a wage-earner her- 
self, and if there was not going to be quite so large a 
family in their home. Until married people get used 
to their own peculiarities, they are better off alone, it 
seems tome. But then,” she added, laughingly, “I’m 
only an ‘old maid,’ and of course my opinion doesn’t 
count. I’m a croaker, I suppose; and I only hope 
I’ve done all my growling for nothing.” 

When I went to make the post-nuptial call on 
Jack and Nora, I found the whole family in the 
parlor, admiring a large crayon portrait of Nora. 

“Tt’s a terrible extravagance,” said Nora, with a 
fond glance at Jack, “but this foolish fellow would 
insist upon having it. You see, before we were mar- 
ried he gave me his portrait--there it is, over there 
on the easel. He insisted that I should give him 
mine, and we really needed something to hang be- 
tween the front windows. So I had it done. The 
artist was the same that did Jack’s. He was very 
accommodating, and says I needn’t pay until I get 
good and ready. I’m sure I shan’t,” she added, 
archly, “for housekeeping is much more expensive 
than I ever supposed. Do you know, we have eaten 
nine loaves of bread the past week !” 

“Nine loaves of bread! Have you had much com- 
pany?” I asked. 

“ Nobody but Jack and May, Bridget and I.” she 
replied. 

“T suppose you have an honest girl ? ~ 
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* Honest!’’ exclaimed Jack, “she is more than 
honest; she can make the most delicious cabinet 
pudding I ever tasted.” 

“Yes,” said Nora, laughing gleefully, “ it is so ex- 
pensive we made up our minds to only have it on 
Sundays, but she makes it so nice that we order it 
every other day.” 

I went home, thinking that Nora seemed very happy, 
and that she and Jack seemed to be cut out on the 
pattern by which millionaires were made. They cer- 
tainly didn’t fit into their present circumstances. 

As time went on, I heard occasionally from Jack 
and Nora. Their jewel of a girl was finally detected 
stealing the sugar, and sent away minus a character. 
Being unable to suit themselves with another servant 
at once, their meals were taken, for a time, at a 
restaurant. Then came a month when Nora’s aunt 
informed me, in tears, that Jack had been unable to 
meet the installment furniture bill until a week after 
it was due, and that only for the kindness of the 
merchant they would have lost some of their goods. 

“If it should happen again, he says he would not 
wait,” said the aunt, “ and then they would lose all their 
things, as wellas the money already paid for them.” 

However, the next payment was met promptly. 
Four months had elapsed since the marriage; it was 
now November, and the household expenses were in- 
creasing. How was an income that had barely cov- 
ered the outgo in summer to be stretched to include 
coal and the extra gas bill? It was while trying to 
solve this problem, in her own mind, that Nora 
stepped on a bit of banana peel and sprained her 
ankle. It was not a bad sprain, and had she been 
in good health Nora would have been able to re- 
turn to work in a week. But the truth was that the 
young wife had worn her nerves threadbare in at- 
tempting to be housekeeper and bread-winner at the 
same time. The ankle recovered strength, but in the 
mean time Nora seemed to lose all her briskness and 
good humor. She became nervous and irritable, her 
hand shook if she tried to write, her head ached, she 
was generally “blue.” The pretty furniture was of 
no use now, for the parlor waskept closed. Nora lay 
on her bed—the bed that was not yet paid for—and 
spent the remnants of her former activity in worrying. 
Her aunt said to me, after a visit to the dainty flat : 

“T do declare, it is really too bad to see those two 
poor children—for they aren’t much else. Nora lies 
in bed and frets because there’s no money in the 
house to meet those awful installment bills. The coal 
isn’t paid for, she says, and the ice man has been 
dunning them. She begged me to always go up the 
back stairs when I came to see her, because it makes 
her nervous to have the front door-bell ring, she’s so 
afraid it’s a bill. The girl doesn’t know how to cook 
very well, and they have to hire the washing done 
out, because she’s not strong enough to do it. They 
want to get rid of her, but they must pay her a 
month’s wages first. The wardrobe door was open 
while I was there, and I could see all Nora’s wedding 
clothes. She had four silks, you know, besides her 


traveling dress, tea gown, and the dress she was mar- 
ried in. ‘I’d give something to have the money 
those cost,’ she said to me. She has lost her place at 
the mill; they agreed to keep it for her two weeks, 
but it is over three now, and they were obliged to 
notify Nora they could wait no longer. She says she 
doesn’t blame them, but it makes her most wish she 
need never get well, because she has no idea where 
to look for another place. ‘If this furniture was only 
paid for,’ she said, ‘ I should almost enjoy being sick, 
for I am getting really rested. It’s hard work to stay 
in an office eight hours a day, and then come home to 
go out marketing, or down to an intelligence office 
looking for girls. I have hardly had a real restful 
evening since I began housekeeping.’ The doctor 
doesn’t know when she’ll be about again,” continued 
the good aunt. “He talks about next spring, but 
Nora says they will starve if she isn’t at work before 
then. Of course that is her exaggeration; but I 
guess it will be a hard pull for them anyway. I 
offered to lend her some money, if it would be of any 
use, though I can’t spare it very well; but she only 
made a wry face and said, ‘Why, auntie, we owe 
hundreds. Don’t bother about us; we cooked our 
own trouble, and now I suppose we must eat it. I 
most wish I could die, for sick wives are only burdens 
to men; but just think of what the funeral bills would 
be! Poor Jack!’ She laughed when she said this, 
but it’s a pretty forlorn way for a bride to talk.” 

What was the end? Well, it was just what might 
have been expected. Desparing of his pay, the mer- 
chant who sold the furniture claimed it, only as he was 
an unusually honest man he allowed them, as rebate 
for the money they had paid him, furniture enough to 
furnish three rooms. The flat was given up, and in a 
tiny tenement Jack and Nora began life once more. 
Of course they were unhappy; of course they quarreled; 
of course Nora scolded Jack; of course Jack got dis- 
couraged and blamed Nora’s sister May (not without 
reason) for making trouble between them. Nora never 
recovered her health sufficiently to go to work. She lost 
her ambition, neglected to curl her hair or make her- 
self pretty, and had the discomforting knowledge 
that their little world was laughing at her and Jack, as 
it always laughs at those whose pride has a fall. 

“Tf I had begun with three rooms and ended with 
nine, people would have been congratulating me, but 
by beginning with nine and coming down to three 
I’ve just made myself ridiculous,” sighed poor Nora. 

Nora died the next summer, when her baby was 
born. Poor Jack is now that most forlorn of beings, 
a young widower, with no money except what he 
earns from day to day, and a small child to bring up. 
This is a true story, but I have small hope that it will 
do away with beginning housekeeping “on the in- 
stallment plan.” The song of the siren merchant is 
always an enchanting one, for he knows that it is in 
human nature to be heedless of the price when the 
payment is left for the future. How seductive is the 
sound of “One dollar down and a dollar a month 
until paid”! What asmall sum it looks tobe! But 
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just wait till pay-day comes, and perhaps on a large 
number of articles. Beware of beginning married 
life in debt. A pretty bride once remarked, “ There’s 
plenty of anxiety in getting married, without having 
debt added.” A charming lady who gives large din- 
ner parties, and has a mahogany table in her dining- 
room, often relates that the first meal she ate with 
her husband was taken from the top of a dry goods 
box, which, covered with a neat cloth, was all the 
table she had for several weeks. She can laugh, as 
it is, but if she had started with mahogany and come 
down to a box, what a sad tale that would have been. 
I never go to a wedding now without wondering, 
“Ts it paid for?” Yes, marriage will be a failure if 

the furnishing is done “on the installment plan.” 
—Edith Miniter. 
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“OOMPANY IS COMING.” 


Bend your knees at worry’s shrine 
In intense devotion ; 

Set the house, from cellar to 
Attic, in commotion. 


Cram the engine, get up steam, 
Set the wheels a humming, 

Make them whirl, and whir, and whiz, 
“Company is coming!” 


Raise a dust in every room, 
Set the atoms flying ; 

Scold the children. rout the cat 
In the corner lying. 


Rap those restless baby hands 
On the window drumming ; 

Every window must be c/ean ; 
“Company is coming!” 


Leave no object in the house 
In condition normal, 

Make the very cradle look 
Prim, and stiff, and formal. 


At the oven scorch your face, 
Have the stove just ‘‘ booming,” 

Fix up ”’ something “‘ good to eat; ” 
“ Company is coming.” 


Cram the engine, keep up steam. 
Keep the wheels a-humming; 

Scrub and scour, and bake and stew ; 
“Company is coming."’ 


Labor till a “ nervous ”’ pulse 
In your head is drumming, 

Till you ache from head to foot ; 
“Company is coming.” 


When your guests arrive, it will 
Make their pleasure double 
To perceive you’ve put yourself 

To a world of trouble. 


Then, although you feel you’ve done 
More than you were able, 
Fail not to apologize 
For your house and table. 
This is hospitality,— 
That the wheels be humming, 
Rest and comfort banished, when 
“ Company is coming.” 


—Martha Gion Sperbeck. 
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HOME CHEER. 


I.—A WELL-LIGHTED Room. 

HAT a cheerful influence there is in a well- 
lighted room! It seems to give a different 
expression to each article of furniture, as 
it dves to the countenance, bringing out 
the soft tints of the pictures and draper- 

ies, making eyes sparkle and rosy cheeks glow in its 
mellow rays, and reflecting brightness over all. On 
the other hand, what a depressing effect there is in a 
room dimly lighted! An atmosphere of gloom per- 
vades everything. No one seems inclined to talk or 
work and every one is literally cast in the shade, when 
often it may be remedied by a little more attention 
from the housekeeper. If kerosene is used, it may 
become muddy, and the basin of the lamp requires 
emptying occasionally, or the chimneys need washing, 
and wicks to be trimmed or the burners cleaned. 

If the gas is poor and flickers, it is far better to use 
lamps for sewing or reading, as nothing can be more 
injurious to the eyes than attempting any work bya 
poor light. Whether it is a matter of economy or in- 
difference is immaterial, but there are many rooms, 
where the family assembles in the evening, where the 
light is so dim and suggestive of a sick-room that it 
is a positive relief when a visit is over; and one can 
but wonder why people are so constituted that they 
cannot appreciate the advantage of a clear and shin- 
ing light, which renders many a plain home attract- 
ive, and often brightens a gloomy hour in life. 

—Alice D. Abell. 
II.—HAvE A GooD FIRE. 

No intelligent woman would think of sitting down 
to sew with a needle devoid of a point; or attempt- 
ing to write without pen or pencil, yet many an one 
will ruin temper and food by attempting to cook with 
a poor fire. Sometimes, it is true, economy must be 
closely studied, where the stove has done duty for 
many years, and the way is not clearly shown to ob- 
tain a new one with modern improvements. But 
many a housewife, will spend much care and labor in 
the preparation of some elaborate dish, and then 
spoil the whole by attempting to cook it with an indif- 
ferent fire. Although more or less cooks burn their 
food, the greatest evil seems to arise from too slow a 
fire, so that from the oven emerge soggy pie crust, 
heavy cake and partia!ly cooked roasts. well- 
beaten omelet is spoiled, because, the fire being low, 
the cook does not wait for the frying pan to become 
thoroughly heated, trusting to “luck” that it “ will 
come out all right.” The doughnuts “soak fat” be- 
cause the fat had not been brought to the proper heat. 
Fifteen minutes are wasted in stirring a pudding, 
because it would take the milk so long to come toa 
boil that the impatient cook added the eggs and corn- 
starch before the milk boiled. Many a woman spends 
all of Saturday forenoon with her baking, which might 
easily have been done in two hours, and with better 
success, had she begun with a good steady fire. 

—Inez Redding, 
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Original in Goop HousBKEEPING. 
FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANCIES. 
I 


MIDWINTER STYLES, OUTDOOR Wraps, STREET GOWNS 
AND House DRESSES—MILLINERY. 


HE midwinter fashions for street wear are 
noteworthy for their simple style and quiet 
elegance. The use of thick, fleecy cloths 
and rough materials in walking dress 
is a prominent feature of the season, 

and severity of cut and garniture the prevailing 
mode. In evening and elaborate dress, on the con- 
trary, the most sumptuous satins and velvet brocades 
are used, and the gorgeous fashions of Valois and the 
days of the Medici, with their slashed velvet doub- 
lets and jewel-bedizened cloaks, are the motif of 
design. 

- Well-bred, refined women sedulously avoid all dis- 
play of dress on the street, yet they do not for that rea- 
son fit themselves, as they did once, when tailor fash- 
ions were first introduced, into gowns of cast-iron 
mould, without grace or originality. It is the triumph 
of theEnglish tailors that they have been able to intro- 
duce fashions in street dress which are as original and 
graceful as they are simple and refined in material 
and cut, and suitable for the occasion for which they 
are designed. There is no suggestion of masculine 
style in these gowns, and nothing pinchbeck in the 
materials or make. 


JACKETS AND OUTSIDE COATS. 

The fur-trimmed jacket is pre-eminently the most 
fashionable outside wrap for street wear this season. 
Its only rival is the fur shoulder cape, which has al- 
ready been hopelessly vulgarized by being made up in 
cheap, inferior furs, and in every variety of eccentric 
shape and combination. The fur-trimmed jacket is 
considerably longer than the jaunty coats worn last 
season, and fully covers the hips, fitting smoothly 
around them in plain cuirass fashion. These jackets 
are moulded to the figure with perfect skill, without 
a wrinkle. The sleeves are high, and sometimes 
slightly full on the shoulders. In some cases the 
jacket is double breasted and made with a rolling 
collar of fur opening over a high vest or plastron, 
finished with a second collar close to the throat. 
This vest, which is only slightly disclosed, is elab- 
orately braided, and the jacket is decorated with 
braiding elsewhere. Sometimes the entire sleeve is 
braided, from the shoulder to the wrist, and the re- 
mainder of the coat is plain. Fine-faced cloths and 
rough, plain scouring cloths are the materials most 
used. 

The handsomest coats are lined with silks and 
brocades, but serviceable, coats are made up in some 
of the shops with linings of warm wool plaids, or 
from fine beaver cloths, which require no linings. 
All varieties of fur are used to trim jackets—wavy 
black astrakhan and closely-curled Persian lamb are 
the most popular close furs, as Alaska sable is 
the fashionable trimming when a long fur is used. 


Russian sable, the best quality of which is almost 
black and worth more than its weight in gold, is the 
most luxurious and costly fur in use. It is used 
chiefly on plain velvet or brocaded velvet coats 
designed for reception or elaborate wear. Dark mink 
fur is also a desirable trimming fur, and is effectively 
used on golden-brown coats. The tawny yellowish 
sables which come from Hudson Bay, which are far 
inferior in quality and price to Russian sables, are 
used to some extent. 


This stylish coat of navy-blue cloth is braided with 
Russia braid in two widths, the color of the coat, and 
finished with cuffs and a rolling collar of Alaska 
sable. It is an excellent example of a coat with thé 
fashionable braided sleeve and high braided plas- 
tron inside of a rolling collar, two features of the 
season. There are some new coats which are long 
enough to reach below the knee, but this extreme 
length is chosen more often for the elaborate Louis 
Quinze coats, which are made of velvets and other 
rich materials, and trimmed with bands of black 
ostrich feathers or costly furs, than for cloth coats. 
Nearly all jackets are fiited smoothly to the figure; 
the only exceptions to this rule are the jaunty little 
reefing coats still adopted by young girls for service- 
able wear, which are made in heavy, rough navy-blue 
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and other cloths, and finished with stitched edges 
and large pearl buttons. A white silk muffler, folded 
inside the wide lapel collar, protects the throat when 


this coat is worn. 


This chi¢e jacket is suitable for a young lady’s driv- 
ing coat. It is of dark red cloth, and is finished with 
a vest, collar and cuffs of black Persian lamb. A 
stylish feature of the coat is its high, flaring coliar 
of cloth, lined with fur, which extends up high 
enough to protect the nape of the neck, while the 
high, close collar of the vest furnishes protection 
to the throat. 

In addition to jackets, there are many long, com- 
fortable wraps, made of fancy cloths in dark, solid 
colors, and trimmed with bands of Alaska sable or 
bear fur, or any stylish long fur. These cloaks are 
especially comfortable for driving, as they are lined 
with quilted silk linings, rendering them almost as 
warm as a fur-lined garment, and more graceful, and 
less cumbersome when the cloak is fitted slightly to 
the figure. For evening wear the favorite wrap is a 
long Elizabethan cloak, which completely envelops 
the wearer in its loose, ample folds. It is made of 
fine, delicate-hued silk brocades and lined with white 
Mandarin fur. It is made so light that it will not 
crush a handsome dress worn beneath it. A high, 


rolling collar, which extends down to the feet on either 
side, is the only trimming. 
STREET GOWNS. 

All varieties of fine cloths are used for street wear. 
There are many stylish tweeds and other rough goods, 
in indistinct plaids and checks, which are made up, 
with some addition of plain cloth in the bodice, as a 
vest lapels, and in a variety of ways. In some cases, 
as last season, the entire bodice is made of a plain 
cloth and the straight skirt of plaid, but this arrange- 
ment is not especially desirable, as it gives a patchy 
effect to the gown. Thick, soft camel’s-hairs, in neu- 
tral Suede, brown and gray shades, are chosen for 
street gowns, and there are still many beautiful 
smooth-faced cloths used, in dark, substantial colors, 
which will not grow gray, nor lose their beauty, with 
wear. Plain, straight skirts are de rigeur for all ordi- 
nary occasions. Even the group of little pleats for- 
merly placed on either side of the front breadth, giving 
it the effect of drapery, are now dispensed with, and 
the skirt is cut to hang straight and yet conform to 
figure enough to prevent its flaring infront. This 
necessitates the skirt being fitted smoothly around 


the hips, like a riding habit. All the fullness of the 
skirt is massed at the back in thick, close gathers; 
only a single steel is worn, and this in some cases is 
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omitted. It is to be regretted that it must be re- 
corded that all French dress skirts, even those for 
street wear, lie on the ground. These trailing dresses, 
however, are not worn by refined women in the 
streets, and tailors who make gowns for e/egantés do 
not make any dresses to touch the floor, except at 
order. They make their skirts as long as they can be 
worn without touching. 

The gown of brown tweed,crossbarred in indistinct 
pattern, given in this illustration, is an excellent ex- 
ample of a simple morning walking dress. The 
skirt is plain, and, like the rest of the dress, is cut on 
the bias. It is simply finished at the bottom with a 
cord of blue cloth above the upturned hem. The 
bodice is finished with dark blue velvet revers and 
cuffs, and a vest and pocket-lapels of fine blue cloth, 
with small gilt buttons. The little toque hat worn 
with this suit has a soft, close crown of plaided tweed, 
trimmed from the back with a cluster of tips. The 
plaids now used are usually of some fancy variety 
less pronounced in colors than a clan plaid, and more 
suitable for street wear. Clan plaids are chiefly 
used for lining, or to give a gallant bit of color to 
a hat or bonnet. Camel’s-hair goods are combined 
with brocaded silk in fine armure and seeded pat- 
terns, or with some of the stylish striped designs, or 
with plain or brocaded velvets. The richer material 
is usually used for the high, full sleeves and the 
collar and some slight garniture of the skirt, while 
the main part of the gown is of cloth. In some cases 
this has been reversed, and the bodice has been of 
velvet, with cloth sleeves, and the cloth skirt has been 
suitably trimmed to correspond. Fine cloth was 
never more popular than at the present time. It is 
used in Paris, in delicate colors, in combination with 
velvets, brocades and other rich materials, for the 
most elaborate dress. 

Home dressmakers are advised that the chief 
changes in bodices this season are the shortening of 
the shoulder seam, bringing the sleeve very high on 
the shoulder, so that the top is on a plumb line with 
the side of the straight skirt, and also the tapering in 
of the darts, which are placed nearer together than 
formerly, and nearer to the front, while the middle 
forms of the back are very much narrower at the waist 
line than last season. All this tends to make the fit 
of the corsage more graceful, but requires the work of 
a skilled fitter. 


HOUSE DRESSES. 

House dresses are especially bewitching this sea- 
son in material and graceful cut. Dainty and rich 
material, which would be too ornate for street dress, 
may be selected, with excellent taste, for this 
purpose. 

This graceful dress is suitable for afternoon wear 
at home or for a quiet family dinner party. It is 
composed of dark green velvet, with a drapery of 
fancy green cloth over it, and large cloth sleeves. 
The cloth used in this dress has dashes of red and 
black through it. The scolloped borders of the 
velvet are edged with dark red braid, and the velvet 


skirt falls over a skirt edged with a band of black 
fox fur. This dress would be very beautiful made up 
in a combination of brown velvet and fancy brown 
cloth of a lighter shade, with a band of mink fur 
on the edge of the skirt; or it could be made up in 
two shades of cloth, with trimmings of gold or silver 
braid. 


WINTER MILLINERY. 


Cloth is the leading material for the full, close 
crowns of the turbans and capotes made up this 
winter to wear with cloth dresses. These hats are 
trimmed with ostrich tips and close wings, harmoniz- 
ing with the colors of the cloth, and are finished, 
usually, with a dark velvet brim, which rests next to 
the face. Where the hat is worn with a gown trimmed 


’ with fur, the same fur is frequently used on the turban, 


in place of velvet. The capote at the upper part of 
the pretty group of bonnets given below is a good 
example of a cloth bonnet. The crown is of dark 
gray cloth with a roll of brown velvet around the 
edge, and the bonnet is trimmed with loops of brown 
velvet and a cluster of Prince-of-Wales triple tips in 
golden brown. The bonnet at the left hand is a 
capote, designed for elaborate wear. It is of pale 
mauve velvet, braided with fine gold cord and 
trimmed with a darker shade of velvet. The tips of 
dark mauve are merely touched with pale olive-green, 
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and the strings are of olive-green velvet ribbon. The 
hat at the right side is an excellent example of the 
low-crown velvet hats with projecting brims, which 
are worn by young ladies with their tailor dresses. 
This hat is of pale gray velvet and is trimmed with a 
long looped bow of velvet ribbon, coming from the 
back, and a gray sea-swallow with outspread wings 
nestling at the side. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


ANOTHER DAY. 
The night is past, the dark, dark night, 
Since I laid me, weary, down: 
The day was long, my burden not light, 
So I longed for the rest of the silent night 
To settle upon the town. 


Now the fret, and toil, and trouble are gone, 
With the sting of each fancied smart : 

My eyes look out on the beautiful day, 

And my feet are eager to try the way, 
While a song is within my heart. 


Each morning sun makes new again, 
The earth, in some mystic way: 
And in such freshness hope is rife! 
O glad, sweet morn! O Hope! O Life! 
I begin anew to-day. 
—Emma E. Volentine. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE CHINESE AS HOUSE SERVANTS. 
CONSIDERED FROM THE CALIFORNIA STANDPOINT. 

Tm HERE shall we get our ser- 
) vants?” is the question of the 
age. “Where shallI get a 
servant?” is the anxious in- 
quiry of many a housekeeper. 
California has always been a 
paradise for the lady who lives 
out. In early days, she com- 
manded the high wages of $80 
or $90 a month, with the certain 
prospect of getting married 
whenever she desired. From 
that day to this, the servant-girl has had things pretty 
much her own way, and the advent of the Chinese as 
house-servants was hailed with delight, as a relief from 
the exactions of foreign female help. This was par- 
ticularly the case in families whose small means would 
not allow them space to give a girl a room, or permit 

them to afford her wages or her waste. 

But exhausted and exasperated as people were 
with their experience with servant girls, they were 
loath to introduce the unknown heathen into their 
homes, and the advocates of Chinese cheap labor had 
to bring forward many arguments, aided, of course, 
by the demonstration that time always gives either 
for or against a subject. 

“The Chinese are so economical”; that was the 
first point. “Itcosts nothing to feed them; all they 
need is a little rice and tea. For $10a month, they 
will do all that a $30 girl would do, and do it better 
at that. No need of aroom fora Chinaboy. John 
will sleep anywhere; in the wood shed, on a bench 
or on a shelf against the wall. He will sleep down 
cellar, under the hall stairs or on the laundry tubs, 
wherever he could fling down a straw mattress or roll 
himself in a blanket, and pillow his head on a board.” 
He was even willing to sleep in the kitchen ; and that 
some people might feel a repugnance to combining 
toilet facilities with the kitchen department never 
seemed to enter his head. As for wages, they were 
merely nominal. A Chinaboy was willing to work 
for almost nothing, simply for the sake of acquiring 
the English language, of learning to cook “ alle same 
as Melican man.” 

His devotion to his slate and primer was held up 
as a laudable example tothe less studious members 
of the family where he worked. With a long-nailed 
finger pointing to a word on the printed page, John 
would ask, “ Say, what you call him?” and, encour- 
aged by receiving an answer to his question, he would 
appear with his primer at the door of the family 
sitting-room, after supper, and ask so pitifully, so 
plaintively, so persuasively, “‘ You teachee me to- 
night?” that even the youngest child, with a pride 
in the little learning that had made him the admira- 
tion of a full grown man, could not resist the delicate 
flattery of the appeal, but, acting as a little home 
missionary, forsook his toys or his story book, and 
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betook himself out into the kitchen, as one of them 
expressed it in after years, “to give the Celestial a 
bcost up the tree of knowledge.” 

It became quite the thing to teach in Chinese 
Sunday-school. All the Evangelical churches threw 
open their assembly rooms, offering to teach the 
heathen to read, in hopes that they might learn the 
A B C of the gospel. Nor were the heathen un- 
willing, and, discriminating fellows that they were, 
crowded around the bright young girls whose 
zeal in the Master’s service had led them to 
this path of duty. But ancient spinsters were re- 
jected, with that lack of gallantry characteristic of 
Oriental nations. ‘ Me no likee old one,” was what 
each seeker after knowledge said. After a time, 
however, slowly but surely, it began to dawn upon the 
minds of some of these good people that the wily 
Chinese had simply used their Christian endeavors 
as a free day school and an intelligence office. Oc- 
casionally a true convert appeared, but the sincerity 
of his profession would have heen less open to 
doubt had it not been that a profession of faith 
was generally followed by an accession of worldly 
advantage. With an unction that in the light of 
subsequent events was horribly blasphemous, the 
Chinese convert took sacred names upon his lips, 
and expected his jargon to prove an open sesame for 
him to a better place or higher wages. 

As house servants the converts assumed the most 
sanctified airs, shirked their work, and neglected 
their duties so as to hurry away to evening school. 
If the master of the house, in the exercise of his 
manly prerogative, chose to be a little late, and keep 
the family waiting, the “ Christian’? Chinaman 
showed his disapproval by a slamming of doors anda 
banging of dishes, and by muttered protests which 
often were voiced in the insolent demand, “ You 
come eat dinner right away, I go school now.” On 
Sundays, even the kitchen clock was tampered with, 
and made to throw the sun in the shade, so that the 
heathen could get off in time for church. True, 
some of this was due to the fact that their teachers 
were continually urging the pupils to come early, but 
it is none the less certain that many of the best 
Christian women in the community came to regard 
the “Christian Chinaman” as an unmitigated fraud. 
One convert, whose spiritual condition excited a good 
deal of interest in the church whose Sunday-school 
he attended, at length failed to appear in his ac- 
customed place. The pastor, fearing the convert 
had been taken ill, and on account of his new religion 
had been persecuted by his acquaintances in China- 
town, detailed the city missionary to hunt him up. 
It was an intricate task to locate the missing Celestial, 
but at last he was found behihd a shingle which set 
forth that “ passports to heaven” could be obtained 
“up stairs for 50 cents apiece.” The convert had 
been turning his newly acquired knowledge to some 
practical purpose. When the churches resolved 
to close their evening schools, and leave the evan- 
gelizing of the Chinese to the home missionary boards 


of their respective denominations, a disturbing factor 
in the servant question was disposed of, for it re- 
moved the element of hypocrisy from the matter. 

It is not to be denied that the Chinese, as servants, 
have been, and still are, a boon to hundreds of fami- 
lies who, but for their presence would be obliged to 
live in second-rate boarding-houses, or do their own 
work. It is well known that agood Chinese servant 
will do the work of two servant women, and doit 
better than the women would do it. What house- 
keeper in her sober senses could ask Bridget to cook 
a large dinner, and then act as butler, to the as- 
sembled company? And yet a Chinaman will doit, 
and be happy in the performance of his added duties. 
By nature he is hospitable, and it is imposed upon 
him as a sacred duty by all his training. He cannot 
read letters, nor wear his employer’s clothes, nor take 
the family skeleton out for an airing. He has been 
known to stay 18 years in one place. He is quiet, 
noiseless in his movements, and deft in his work. 
Instead of entertaining a boisterous and voracious 
collection of “company” in the kitchen, or in the 
back parlor, he goes down to Chinatown. To be sure, 
he may spend the night there in gambling, and his em- 
ployer may have to go without breakfast the next 
morning because the police have raided a gambling 
den, and captured a score or more of domestics. 
Though he may become unfitted for the labors of the 
day by imbibing too much, “ alle same Melican man,” 
his pet dissipation is smoking opium in two-minute 
whiffs throughout the day, and when he is over- 
powered, he simply goes to bed and sleeps it off ; and 
when he regains consciousness, his employer sends 
him off, and that’s all there is about it. 

But while the Chinese do make good servants, it is not 
always easy to capture a prize; and while hunting for 
one among the wilderness of incapables,a housekeeper 
may meet with some very disagreeable experiences. 
Some of them are the natural outcome of the state of 
affairs. Since the passage of the Restriction Act, the 
Celestial, whose commercial instinct at once appre- 
ciated the law of supply and demand, advanced his 
price and became more exacting as to his accomoda- 
tions. No more out-buildings for him. He must 
have a hard-finished room, even demanding that he 
mitht “sleep upstairs with the family.” Of course, 
such a demand was made for the added facility it 
would give him for picking and stealing. For it 
cannot be denied that the majority of Chinamen are 
thieves. With the exception of provisions, which they 
will carry off bodily if they feel so inclined, or hold a 
banquet in a neighboring Chinaboy’s room, the re- 
freshments having all been contributed by heathen 
purloining from their employers, while he intends to 
remain in the place, he will be scrupulously honest as 
to money matters, or to articles of value, reserving 
himself and his opportunities for one grand sweep, 
after his apparent honesty has dispelled any sus- 
picions or prejudices that his employer may have had 
towards the Chinese as an honest race. But when he 
does make a steal, he takes all that there is in sight. 
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There is this peculiarity about a Chinese robbery, the 
stolen goods are seldom recovered ; let the thief but 
reach Chinatown with his booty, and as well hunt for 
the proverbial needle in a haystack. 

As for engaging a boy, it would take too long to 
tell of all the little tricks practiced, the frauds per- 
petrated, the knaveries committed by the “ officeman” 
and the boys he sends out to engage as servants. 
Some of them promise to come to work at a certain 
time, and then never appear, while the hapless house- 
keeper sits waiting at home for the boy that is not to 
come. They ask to see the kitchen, they put all the 
regulation questions as to the number in the family, 
the time for meals, the size of the wash, generally 
winding up with, “no make beds.” If there is one 
thing above another that a Celestial seems to hate, it 
is to make a bed. The Chinese will take a place, 
representing themselves as finished cooks, and when 
the first attempt at a meal shows their ignorance of 
how to boil potatoes, or to light a fire, with a bland 
smile, John will say, “‘ You teachee me then I sabe.” 

Aggravating as is the manner of their coming, that 
of their going is worse. A Chinaboy never gives 
warning. “I go ’way now, you get ’nudder boy”; and 
off he trudges, his possessions done up in a dingy 
silk handkerchief, or stowed away in a capacious 
valise. His mistress may be stuffing the Christmas 
turkey, her hands may be in the Thanksgiving pie 
crust, but a sudden freak, and the boy is gone. Or 
he may flit away in the gloaming, after he has been 
up to ask “ What you have for breakfast?” ‘To pro- 
tect themselves from this, many housekeepers have 
learned to hold back a portion of the boy’s wages. 
This works pretty well, but if he has made up his 
mind to go, go he will, and though his mistress in her 
annoyance declares she will not pay him a cent, he 
will get his money. For, by a system peculiarly 
Chinese, he will place the house under surveillance 
and prevent his former mistress from giving hima 
successor. He himself will lie in wait for the new 
boy, to poison his mind against the lady, or if that be 
inconvenient, he will delegate the business to his 
“flend” in the next house or around the corner, and 
there will soon be a vacancy in that neighborhood. 
For while the new boy is washing the front steps or 
hanging up the clothes in the yard, or going on an 
errand, the watching heathen appears, and in one 
sentence does the business. ‘“‘She no good lady; 
she no pay you!” and off flees the affrighted heathen 
as if all the foul fiends of the Chinese demonology 
were after him. It is not alone by word of mouth 
that the wicked and vengeful heathen accomplishes 
his object. He inscribes a few words where they 
will do the most good. It is a villainous design, 
cleverly executed. he scrawls a few Chinese charac- 
ters on the waste papers in the wood box.or on the 
knife tray. He makes a cabalistic sign or two over 
the faucets or the soap box at the sink. He inscribes 
a column in the wainscotting where the knife board 
will hide it from Caucasian eyes. To the match box 
is entrusted a piece of paper that looks for all the 


world like an innocent lamplighter, but which in 
reality is the fulmination of a dire threat against any 
boy who should dare to stay in that abode. Between 
the mattresses of his bed, over his door, on the 
window frame, are placed similar epistles, which are 
simply untranslatable in their obscenity and calumny. 
Nor does it throw any bettter light upon the Chinese 
character to have it demonstrated that all this ex- 
perience will often be entailed upon a good, kind 
mistress by a boy who wishes to escape an impending 
housecleaning, but desires to resume his place after 
the work has been accomplished by another. For 
although the mistress knows that her former servant 
has had a hand in her troubles, so numerous and 
vexatious are they that she is at last glad to capitu- 
late for peace on any terms, generally at advanced 
wages. 

These are some of the annoyances, characteristic 
of Chinese as servants, and yet, as has so often been 
said, in many respects they are the best servants that 
we ever have had. 

—Di Vernon. 


Origigal in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHAT WOULD WE ASK OF TIME? 


When we greet the new year’s presence 
As our king for days to come ; 
When we walk within his palace, 
And it seems as,sweet as home, 
What would we ask of Time to bless us, 
What from his hands would we receive >— 
But courage for the tasks before us, 
And power to doas we believe ! 


Let his royal grace command us 
In the name of Truth to fight ; 
Let his banner floating o’er us, 
Ever lead us to the Right. 
Strike down the sins that smite us, 
Banish the bandits in our way ; 
Like red-cross knights be bold to vanquish 
The monsters making man their prey. 


In these days of toil and striving, 
There’s so much for hands to do, 

And for lips that have a message 
Is the need that they be true; 

The ancient word of Love is mighty, 
Its living power to save is sure; 

And were our souls aflame and zealous, 
The day of,victory we’d secure. 


Let us strive fo make men better, 
Doing something for the race, 

Wiping out some gilded error, 
Bringing back some gentle grace: 

By honest word and deed defending, 
What earnest hearts desire to do; 

By hope and help their plans perfecting, 
And by the old enrich the new! 


Let us ask of Time correction 
Of the past we used but ill; 
Let us ask to do our duty, 
With a braver, truer will; 
Then walking in the new year’s portals, 
Thrilling with soldier love of fame, 
We'll give our God our grandest service 
in holy worship of His name! 
— William Brunton. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A LITERARY OAMERA. 
SNAP-SHOTS TAKEN IN THE FIELD OF LITERATURE. 
I. 

That well-known writer, Mrs. 
Mary A. Denison, thus holds forth 
on the subject of sending manuscript: “In view of 
an editor’s many responsibilities, and the time which 
he must give to re-enclose manuscript and write the 
author’s name and address, it seems but fair to give 
him as little trouble as possible. If I send copy flat, 
I enclose a large envelope, already stamped and di- 
rected, folding it so that it may be easily enclosed 
with the story. Then, if the matter comes back, it is 
generally in good order, and all I have to do is to 
send it to some other destination, with generally good 
results, I am glad to say. Try it.” 


THE AUTHOR OF It is said that Richard D. Black- 

LorNA DOONE. | more, the author of Lorna Doone, 
lives in great retirement at his pretty villa residence, 
“ Shortwood,” close to Teddington station. Mr. 
Blackmore’s hobby is his garden. In front there isa 
trimly-kept lawn, surrounded by flourishing beds 
where rhododendrons, roses of every hue, and old- 
fashioned country flowers vie with each other in 
abundance. Behind, is the fruitful orchard, his great 
pride, where strawberries, currants, stone-fruits, pears 
and apples are found. !t is Mr. Blackmore’s custom 
to work a few hours daily in his garden, and this seems 
to be his favorite recreation. Mr. Blackmore is now 
over seventy years of age, and a widower. His two 
nieces reside with him. In figure, he is rather short 
and thick-set, with white hair and whiskers; his face 
is strongly lined, and the blue eyes and bushy eye- 
brows are very characteristic. 


SENDING 
MANUSCRIPT. 


A GREAT WRITER’S 
First ATTEMPTS. 


Literary aspirants would do well 
to heed the lesson contained in 
these words of Robert Louis Stevenson’s, concerning 
his first attempts at writing: ‘Whenever I read a 
book or a passage that particularly pleased me, in 
which a thing was said or an effect rendered with pro- 
priety, in which there was either some conspicuous 
force, or some happy distinction in the style, I must 
sit down at once and set myself to ape that quality. 
I was unsuccessful, and I knew it, and I tried again, 
and was again unsuccessful; but, at least, in these 
vain bouts, I got some practice in rhythm, in harmony, 
in construction, and the co-ordination of parts. ‘Thus 
I lived with words.” 


MODERN The novelists who deal with 

NovELISTS. healthy men and women, with 
natural passions and with aims and motives of at least 
average dignity and honesty are, according to the 
Philadelphia Zimes, quite old-fashioned now. We 
are supposed to know all about the normal types of 
character, and the novelists regard them with some- 
thing like contempt. The Frenchmen, the whole 
clever group of them, are all deep in the study of dis- 
eased character. The Spanish novelists have devel- 
oped a marvelous skill in the delineation of morbid 


anatomy. Our new-found friend, Mr. Ibsen, gives us 
a series of records of hereditary crime and moral 
tuberculosis, and our older friend, Count Tolstoi, 
has advanced from the portrayal of natural men and 
women to the record of anomalies. Even Mr. How- 
ells has gone in for mental pathology. The bulk of 
contemporary fiction is, like the graduating theses of 
the young physicians, the product of the anatomical 
rooms. It is all well enough to stimulate pathological 
research among the medical students. That is what 
they are there for. But why, asks the Zimes, should 
wé give all the prizes in literature for the record of 
anomalies? 


SOME “Gail Hamilton” conducts a 
LITERARY Pesos | Bible talk in Secretary Blaine’s 
drawing-room at Washington on Sunday afternoons. 

John Greenleaf Whittier is still erect and active at 
eighty-two. He does not wear Quaker garb, but ad- 
heres in conversation to the quaint “thee” and “thou.” 

The back yard of Lord Fennyson’s house is said 


to be strewn with clay pipes that he has used and dis- . 


carded. The poet is a prodigious smoker, and, like 
Carlyle, prefers a pipe to a cigar. 

“Susan Coolidge” was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
about 1845, and now resides in Newport, R. I. Her 
real name is Sarah Chauncey Woolsey, and she is a 
niece of the celebrated educator, Theodore Dwight 
Woolsey. 

The author of “Ben Hur” writes a small, neat 
hand which is as clear and legible as copperplate. 

LITERARY 


For the purpose of stimulating 
QUERIES. 


literary culture, the following que- 
ries are submitted to readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

First—Who wrote the following lines, and in what 
poem are they to be found? 


‘“* All hearts confess the saints elect 
Who, twain in faith, in love agree, 
And melt not in an acid sect 
The Christian pearl of charity.” 

Second—Who were “The Nine Worthies”’ ? 

Third—W hat two books should be carefully studied 
by writers who wish to obtain a clear and forcible style? 

Fourth—W hat was the “ Augustan Age ” of English 
literature ? 

Fifth—What poet was called “The Interrogation 
Point,” and why? 

Sixth—W hy is Shakespeare quoted more frequently 
than any other English author? 

Seventh—Who founded the English novel? What 
was his best-known work? Whose son was he? 

Eighth—What was the real name of “George 
Eliot”? “George Sand”? 

Ninth—What writer was called “ Wizard of the 
North’? 

Tenth—Thomas Carlyle called one of his books, 
“ Sartor Resartus”’; what isthe meaning of that title? 


Any reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING sending an- 
swers to these queries, in care of the publishers, will 
be duly credited in a subsequent issue. 

—M. D. Sterling. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A VENISON DINNER, 
WitH DIRECTIONS FOR ITS PREPARATION. 
Cream of Chicken Scup. 
Salmon Pudding, with French Sauce. 
Roast V:nison, with Claret Gravy. 


Browned Potatoes. Lima Beans. 
Chicken Salad, with Cream Mayonnaise. 
Marchioness Pudding. Cake. 
Fruit. Coffee. 


Roasted Almonds. 


FOUR-POUND chicken a year 
old will answer the requirements 
of both soup and salad. Joint the 
fowl, cover with cold water and 
stew slowly until tender. When 
nearly cooked, season with salt. 
After taking up the chicken, 
strain the broth and set aside 
till cold, when the fat may be 
skimmed from the top. Twenty 
minutes before dinner, again 
heat the broth and add one stalk 

" of celery, one slice of white 
onion, and one pint of sweet cream in which a pinch 
of soda has been stirred. When the boiling point is 
reached, add gradually, stirring briskly meanwhile, 
two-rounded tablespoonfuls of flour, rubbed smooth 
in alittle sweet milk. Skim out the onion and celery, 
add a dash of pepper and more salt if needed. Stir 
constantly till thickened. Serve at once with toasted 
wafer crackers, or evaporated bread. 


SALMON PUDDING. 

One quart can of salmon, three-fourths of a cupful 
of grated bread crumbs, one small pickled gherkin 
chopped fine, the yolks of three eggs and whites of 
two, three tabiespoonfuls of melted butter, one tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice, one-half teaspoonful of Wor- 
cestershire sauce, pepper and salt as required. Drain 
the oil and remove bones and skin from the salmon; 
then add the grated bread, chopped pickle, butter, 
lemon juice and sauce. Now add the beaten eggs, 
and, if required, pepper, and last, the salt. Butter a 
baking dish—an oblong earthen dish is best—pack in 
the pudding, and steam for one hour. Remove care- 
fully to a platter and pour about it the sauce. Garnish 
with parsley. 

FRENCH SAUCE. 

One-half pint of milk, one tablespoonful of butter, 
one teaspoonful of corn-starch, one hard-boiled egg 
minced fine, the stiffly beaten white of one egg, a scant 
half teaspoonful of salt, and one-half saltspoonful of 
white pepper. Heat the milk and thicken with the 
corn-starch dissolved in a little cold milk. Add the 
minced egg, pepper and salt, stir in the butter, re- 
move from the fire and very lightly stir in the beaten 
white of egg. Serve at once. 


ROAST HAUNCH OF VENISON. 


No meat requires more careful treatment than veni- 
son. When properly roasted it should be both tender 
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and juicy. The day before it is cooked, wash thor- 
oughly in lukewarm water to which a teacupful of 
vinegar has been added. Season with salt and pepper, 
bind several thin slices of salt pork around it, and 
place in the refrigerator until ready to roast. Before 
placing it in the oven, cover the entire surface of the 
roast with a thick paste made of flour and water. 
Pour a little hot water and a tablespoonful of vinegar 
in the dripping pan. Have the oven hot and invert 
a pan over the roast to keep in the steam and hasten 
the cooking. Allow 15 minutes to a pound. Ina 
little less than an hour before serving, remove the 
paste and pork and baste frequently, first with the 
liquor in the pan, and later with butter and claret. 
When brown and thoroughly tender, remove to a hot 
dish and make the gravy. Skim and strain the liquor 
in the pan, thicken with browned flour, add a generous 
tablespoonful of currant jelly, a wineglassful of claret, 
and pepper and salt to taste. Let the gravy boil up 
well after the jelly and wine are added, and serve at 
once. If objection is made to the claret, it may be 
omitted and more jelly used. One of the chief re- 
quirements of venison is that it be served Ao¢ and on 
warm plates. Noother meat chillssoquickly. Served 
cold and thinly sliced it is excellent, but lukewarm it 
is simply intolerable. 


BROWNED POTATOES. 


Potatoes are frequently browned in the dripping 
pan with the meat. They should be pared, washed, 
and cooked at least an hour, and basted frequently 
with the meat gravy. A more satisfactory way is to 
boil them in hot lard. This browns them more evenly 
than when cooked with the meat, and much less time 
is required to cook them. 


LIMA BEANS. 


Soak a pint of dried Lima beans over night. Cook 
slowly till tender. Drain off the water, season with 
salt and pepper, and a tablespoonful of butter. A 
cupful of hot cream just allowed to boil up with them 
once, improves them greatly, but is not essential. 


CHICKEN SALAD. 


With a sharp knife cut the cold chicken into small 
bits. Clean and prepare the celery, cutting the broad- 
est stalks through lengthwise. Make an even pile of 
eight or ten strips and slice through carefully in short 
even lengths. When all the celery is cut, mix with 
the chicken and dress with a plain mayonnaise. Re- 
serve a few spoonfuls of the mayonnaise and, just be- 
fore sending the salad to the table, mix it with half a 
cupful of whipped cream, and pour over the salad. 
Three leads of celery should be adequate for one 
chicken. 

MARCHIONESS PUDDING. 


One pint of sweet cream, one-fourth can of grated 
pineapple, one cupful of powdered sugar, one-fourth 
box of Nelson’s gelatine, the whites of two eggs and 
eight lady’s fingers. Split the lady’s fingers and line a 
handsome dish with them, arranging them so as to 
form a scalloped border around the top of the dish. 
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Soak the gelatine for 15 minutes in sufficient cold 
water to cover, then add enough boiling water to dis- 
solve it—one-fourth of a cupful should be sufficient. 
Beat the cream till light and solid, add the sugar, a 
few drops of vanilla flavoring and beaten whites of 
eggs. Cool the gelatine till hardly lukewarm and 
strain into the pudding, beating briskly meanwhile. 
Then add grated pineapple and beat till it begins to 
thicken, when it may be poured into the dish lined with 
lady’s fingers. If the pineapple is not quite sweet, 
stir into it a little powdered sugar before adding it 
to the pudding. The pudding may be made the day 
before it is eaten. 

For several years past salted nuts have been very 
popular. Roasted nuts are newer and give promise 
of equal popularity. These are to be served with or 
after dessert. 

ROASTED ALMONDS. 

To half a pint of blanched Jordan almonds, which 
are thoroughly dry, allow one tablespoonful of best 
salad oil. Place them in a bright tin pan and set 
them in a hot oven. Stir them occasionally. When 
they begin to brown, sprinkle a little salt over them— 
not more than one-half teaspoonful. Let them brown 
afew moments longer, take from the oven and sift 
over them a tablespoonful of powdered sugar. When 
thoroughly cold put them in an air-tight box and they 
will keep crisp and good for several days. 

—Sara Sedgwick. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WHEN THE TEAKETTLE HUMS. 


Hey ! for the days of the silver and azure, 
Gold in the tree tops and flame in the hedges. 
Each thistle and milkweed uncurtains a treasure 
Of tiny white planets with silken-soft edges ; 


They flit and they flutter, now here, and now yonder ; 
They catch in the gold-threaded locks of the corn; 
On wings of the zephyr they waver and wander, 
As light as the vapor that floats in the morn. 


Hey! for the days when the odor of apples 

blows up and blows down the great orchard’s expanse, 
And the feathery amber of golden-rod dapples 

The tangled green waves where the tassel-weeds dance. 


The sweep of the west wind is fresher and wider ; 
With deepest of crimson the leafage is laced ; 
Belated and lonely, the frail harvest-spider 
Scuds off through the cornfield with timorous haste. 


Hey! for the days of the frosty-white mornings— 
The blaze on the hearthstone that gladdens our eyes, 
When we hear in the chimney the Autumn wind’s warnings 
Of rain-muftled landscape and fog-hidden skies. 


When the cold, clinging moisture the window is blurring, 
The picture inside is by contrast more fair; 

The teakettle hums and the kitten is purring, 
Coiled cozily down in the old rocking-chair. 


Hey! for the days of the wintry-crisp edges, 

And noontides as sultry as June in her splendor, 
(Bronze in the tree tops and gray in the hedges,) 

And the nights that are wind-lulled and starry and tender. 


—Hattie Whitney. 
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ON THE MUTUSL BENEFIT PLAN. 

GERT\UDE’s CLUB. 

H cear!” exclaimed Mrs. Per- 
kias, dropping down into a chair, 
after finishing her week’s iron- 
ing; “I do wish I had a little 
time to read! Not that I com- 
plain, but it does seem as if a 
‘woman’s work was never done.’” 

Her cousin Gertrude looked 
up from the block house which 
she was building for the amusement of eighteen- 
months-old baby May, and two sympathetic lines 
showed themselves between her brows. 

“Poor Nannie! You do have a busy life—and you 
are only two years older than I! But if I were you, 
I should not iron those every-day sheets and pillow- 
cases and towels so conscientiously ; and I shouldn’t 
wear so many white skirts, nor dress the baby in 
white every day.” 

“Oh! yes you would,” sighed Mrs. Nannie. “I 
used to think just those thoughts. I knew before we 
were married that Harry’s salary would not be large 
enough for us to keep a housemaid, and I thought our 
housekeeping would be a sort of play affair. I did 
make so many good resolutions about letting things 
go, and furnishing our house simply and dressing 
simply, but oh dear! There is just about so much to 
do, no matter whether you think you will get along 
easily or not. Monday is washing-day; Tuesday, 
ironing; Wednesday, baking; Thursday, sweeping; 
Friday, mending and sewing, and Saturday, baking 
again!” 

“Yes, Nannie,” hesitated Gertrude, but then she 
went bravely on. “In the first place, your washing is 
larger than it need be—hush, you must listen—it is! 
Your starched clothes and the baby’s. May would be 
just as sweet if she were dressed in colored ging- 
hams, and she would have a great deal better time, 
and be healthier, too. I don’t wonder that you donot 
want her to play in the sand, the way you dress her— 
so that is Reform No. 1.” 

Mrs. Nannie looked as if she wanted to be con- 
vinced of this, but that it would take too much hero- 
ism and independence, so long as Mrs. Fuller, 
opposite, and Mrs. Lamson, next door, always kept 
their little ones so daintily dressed. But Gertrude 
kept on: ‘ 

“So if your washings were smaller, your ironing: 
would be so much easier, too. Harry ought to have 
his linen sent to the laundry. It is enough to break 
your back to bend over that table so long! Then 
comes Wednesday’s work. You cook too much—yes, 
you do, Nannie! that is, you could set a simpler table. 
You have too many pies and cookies and doughnuts. 
You know it takes an awfully long time to roll out 
all those things ; and there are so many desserts that 
are more wholesome and easier made—cold pud- 
dings, jellies with cream, custards, and you always 
have fruit in the summer. Why, my dear girl, you 
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are just spoiling your complexion by staying in the 
house so much, and standing over that hot stove.” 

“ But I have’ to, vea//y,” interrupted Mrs. Nan. 

“No, you must listen. I have saved you at least 
two hours each day, and nowcomes Thursday. Nan- 
nie, you know that you sweep when it is not neces- 
sary. And when you furnished your house you ought 
to have used more straw matting. But then, I sup- 
pose it did not seem handsome enough; yet if you 
would only wait for a little dirt to show itself! Oh, I 
have been so exasperated to see you sweep, sweep, 
sweep, and now I am going to say all I want to, hav- 
ing begun so fluently,” she laughed a little, but con- 
tinued earnestly, “It always gives you a nervous 
headache after sweeping, for you are not content with 
stirring up one room, but you go through all the 
rooms that you use.” 

“ But Aunt Martha looked as if she thought I was 
a very shiftless housekeeper.” 

“Oh, Aunt Martha/ yes, she is one of that kind of 
women who polish their stoves until you can see your 
face in it. I don’t believe in the old-fashioned way 
of housekeeping, neither do you, but you haven’t quite 
the moral courage to defy gossip. And your sewing, 
Nannie! Again, you dress the baby as if it were a little 
princess, and it isnot in good taste. Children ought to 
wear very simple frocks instead of tucks and flounces 
and insertions. And your own gowns might be made 
with fewer stitches; and instead of hemming your 
sheets and pillow-cases by hand, you might use your 
machine.” 

“Oh no/” protested Mrs. Nannie, in dismay. 

“ Well, if you keep on this way, by the time you are 
ten years older, and you ought to be a young, fresh, 
healthy woman at thirty-five, instead of which you will 
be thin and tired and sallow, with a chronic head and 
backache, always staying in the house, unable to 
walk or enjoy anything out-of-doors; never reading, 
but engrossed and worried for fear you are not as 
good a housekeeper as Mrs. Winslow; your horizon 
bounded by a dishcloth, a broom and a needle! Oh, 
Nannie! you are too good and sweet and clever to 
become a mere machine!” 

There was a little silence ; then Mrs. Nannie spoke, 
and her voice was a little husky, yet there was a new 
ring in it, as if she would look beyond her world, that 
was growing so narrow. 

“What would you have me do? There is no 
library in town—this is only a littke New England 
village—and I don’t believe there are women enough 
here who would take interest enough to form a mag- 
azine club.” 

Have you ever tried?” asked Gertrude. 

“ No—” Mrs. Nannie hesitated. 

‘Well, I have a plan. At the end of the week I 
will tell it to you, if it succeeds, and you must agree to 
the conditions?” 

And so the matter was left. 

When Saturday night came and the work had all 
been done, and baby May was sound asleep, Ger- 
trude drew Mrs. Nannie down on the sofa beside her, 
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took a paper from her pocket and said: “ How would 
you like a reading-room?” 

Mrs. Nannie’s eyes grew bright. 

“Well, you may have one. I have hired that room 
over Mr. Brown’s store. It used to be Mrs. Jackson’s 
dressmaking rooms. Well, I have hired it for a year— 
that is my share. Oh, never mind, it wasn’t much. 
Well, here are nearly fifty names; they represent 
twenty families, and each person pleges only $1 apiece, 
which makes $50, for papers and periodicals. You 
can select what you wish—probably a Boston and 
New York daily; the leading magazines—Atlantic, 
Harper’s, Scribner’s, Century, Cosmopolitan, Forum, 
Littell’s, and Goop HousEKEEPING; Life, Puck, or 
something of that kind; an art magazine, book re- 
view, juveniles for the young, and whatever else you 
wish, for there will be a few more dollars added yet. 
I have been to Dr. Moore, and he has kindly offered 
to have the floor painted. Mrs. Williams has given 
her old drugget for a large rug; Mr. Barnes has sent 
over several pictures, and some of the young people 
are going to put up red Canton flannel draperies at 
the windows, and others are to donate chairs and 
tables. The room will be very cozy and attractive. 
Everything will be in working order by the first of 
October.” 

“This is like a fairy story! You are a witch, I be- 
lieve. No one else could have ever opened these 
purses.” 

“People seemed very willing, after the first hesi- 
tation, of course. It all will not cost them more than 
$2 apiece for the year—wood and lights, you know, 
included. Any way, it is a good experiment to try. 
I should advise you to form a club, and meet at least 
once a week; then the library can be kept open two 
or three hours each afternoon and evening. Youcan 
all take turns, you know, if it is necessary to have 
some one there.” 

“Tt is perfectly lovely!” exclaimed Mrs. Nannie, 
unable to say more. 

The next summer Gertrude came to visit her cousin, 
and though, of course, she had heard about the suc- 
cess of her little literary undertaking, she was glad to 
see for herself how much good had been done. 

“We could not get along without it!” said Mrs. 
Nannie. ‘ Why, we have something to think about 
besides ourselves and each other. We know what is 
going on in the world, and it has given us a new inter- 
est in life. Then, too, we grow more social; I think 
you will see that the people are very much improved. 
Everybody is so kind. We have had books given us. 
We found we needed a cyclopedia for reference, and 
when Mr. Simms, the clergyman, bought a new Bri- 
tannica, he gave us his old set. And he is such a 
help to us. We have a regular class in Universal 
Literature, and Political Science, too; Mr. Simms 
teaches us. We women are learning a great deal 
about our country, and | think the voters are growing 
a little wiser. The boys are better behaved and more 
polished, and the girls more cultivated. We mar- 
ried people do what we can; then it is so pleasant to 
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get out together. We have something to talk about 
besides bonnets, pies and the baby’s last tooth,” 
laughed Mrs. Nannie. 

“And you can ‘slight’ housework a little?” ques- 
tioned Gertrude mischievously, then added, ‘* Why, 
you look as young as you did when you were first 
married—handsomer, too!” 

“So Harry tells me,” blushed Mrs. Nannie. “I 
manage to walk a little every day, too. I agree with 
you, there is nothing like fresh air and sunlight. 
Harry has me use dumb-bells and Indian clubs, and 
now is going to put up some chest weights. I used 
to.say that I had all the gymnastics I wanted with a 
broom and wash-board—but books broaden one so!” 

Gertrude refrained from saying, ‘‘ I told you so.” 

“T think the men like it immensely. Instead of 
getting off by themselves and smoking in some store, 
they always find companionship at the club-room, 
and we are not zz¢e//ectual enough yet to frighten them. 
How narrow we were growing, until youcame here, like 
a good Samaritan, and led us in the right direction.” 

“Tt is deplorable,” admitted Gertrude, “to know 
how provincial villagers often become, and it is so un- 
necessary. I know that individuals cannot always 
buy books nor subscribe for magazines, but on this 
mutual benefit plan a great deal can be accomplished 
with very little expense.” 

“T am going to write to Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
about it!” exclaimed Mrs. Nannie. “I presume 
there are hundreds of villagers just as benighted as 
we were. Why, we could not /ve without our read- 
ing-room; and more than that, we have learned how 
to work without becoming slaves, or jaded, faded 


old women.” 
—Mrs. Merry. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 
A lusty babe with winter’s dare, 
The winds thy lullaby ; 
With outstretched hands eager to share 
A bright or frowning sky. 


We welcome thee, glad baby year, 
A throne is thine to grace; 

We give thee love and happy cheer, 
On thee a crown we place. 


What budding hopes thy hands do hold, 
What bloom is thine to shed; 

How pure and white thy lilies fold, 
How deep thy roses red. 


Again shall lips the story tell, 
Beneath thy bending skies ; 

The story that they know so well, 
Of love’s sweet sacrifice. 


Again shall hearts with anguish throb, 
Sweet prayers ascend to God; 

Again the rich the poor shall rob, 
With blood be red the sod. 


O bring us more of love than hate, 
And more of sun than shade; 
Lead us to God’s fair garden gate, 
The beauty He hath made. 
—D. H: Kent. 
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HOSPITALITY IN THE HOME. 


In TWo CHAPTERS. 


I, Don’Ts For VisiTors.—II. Gugsts AND GuEst CHAMBERS. 
1.—** DON’TS” FOR VISITORS. 
Bp ON’'T arrive before you are ex- 
pected. Too early is as bad as 
too late, worse sometimes. ‘The 
half-day before a visitor comes 
is the busiest of the week in a 
good many families. Bear that 
in mind, and if your shopping 
 prospers beyond your hopes, and 
[ you're through in time for the 
12.20 train, don’t run the risk of 
surprising your hostess just as 
she’s putting up the clean cur- 
tains in your room. Such a sur- 
prise wouldn’t really be as pleasant as her cordiality 
might pretend. The three or four hours more of your 
company wouldn’t make up to her for the disappoint- 
ment of not having everything fresh and pretty to 
greet you. So sit down in the station and wait for 
your appointed 3.10. 

Don't come too early to your meals. Of course you 
know better than to come late. But may be you 
haven’t thought of the danger on the otherside. And 
yet you can see, if you will think, that in a small 
house where the sitting-room and dining-room are 
one, and perhaps the hostess, cook and table girl one 
also, it is embarrassing to have the visitor appear 
upon the scene too promptly. This is particularly the 
case at breakfast. Perhaps the housekeeper has made 
an early start, with the express purpose of getting 
some of her work out of the way before you are stir- 
ring. And lo! here you are, and she has begun to 
feel the responsibility for entertaining you already! 
You ought to have kept that responsibility quite out 
of her sight from bed-time till the breakfast bell. 

Don't leave your room in disorder. It’s marvelous 


what temptations beset you when you’ve gone a-visit- 


ing—and perhaps left your sense of duty behind to 
take a little vacation of its own. To keep one room 
in order seems harder than to look after a whole house 
at home. But you ought to do it, just the same. 
Even if there are servants to set it to rights for you, 
night and morning, it is you who are responsible for 
it through the main part of the day. You may think 
it concerns no one but yourself if the drawers are half 
open, your boots and rubbers in the middle of the 
floor, and all your toilet appliances strewn broadcast 
overthe bureau. But your hostess, at least, will catch 
glimpses of the disorder as she passes the door and 
be annoyed byit. And right here, for a smaller, 
secondary “‘don’t,” let me urge you not to forget to 
keep the mosquito netting in your window. You may 
be one of those people who prefer mosquitoes to net- 
tings. But on nobis solum—this isn’t a case for in- 
dividual preferences. On the question of mosquitoes 
the family must indeed be the ‘‘unit!” And if you 
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unit has voted for nettings. 

Don’ t—when the energetic mood ts on you—be officious 
in your efforts to be of service. Be, as the boys’ slang 
has it, not too useful, just useful enough. If you’ve 
offered assistance once, heartily, and it’s been de- 
clined, don’t persist in urging it. Your friend may 
have reasons of her own for not wanting you to help 
her with the beds or the cake. The sheets in the 
girls’ room may be taking one last turn before they 
go into the old-cotton bag, or the pantry windows 
may have come to that state when, but for your visit, 
they wouldn’t wait another day to be washed. You 
might not mind these little things at all, and yet a 
housekeeper might prefer not to have them come 
under your eye. Or, perhaps, an hour of quiet work 
may be a restful change to her, even from your pleas- 
ant chat. Constant companionship—though of dear- 
est friends—is fatiguing to some persons. 

Don't be overanxious about your letters—those you 
expect or those you send. | think this must be “the 
last infirmity of noble minds.” A guest who is a 
model of consideration in every other respect, will 
make the life of a whole family a burden with her 
ceaseless inquiries about the mails. You can find out 
at the beginning of your stay—if you must—the hours 
when they come and go, and then you can remember 
them for yourself. If you want to hear from the 
office oftener than the rest of the household, and can 
walk over there yourself—well and good. But if 
some one must be sent on purpose to do the errand 
for you, under any ordinary circumstances possess 
your soul in patience and go without. 

Don't criticise. As far as your hostess’ immediate 
circle is concerned, you wouldn’t be likely to, of 
course. But have a care about outsiders that you 
meet. Even if your friend comments on the pecu- 
liarities of her acquaintances to you, she’ll like quite 
as well to have you notice their charms—not to speak 
of its being the kinder thing for youtodo. One often 
finds fault one’s self—such is the perversity of human 
nature—where one wouldn’t be at all pleased to have 
others. But, apart from your friend’s pleasure, what 
you say may have more influence than you think. It 
wouldn’t be strange if you could do more good—or 
harm—in 15 minutes’ talk here than in days at home. 
Opinions that fall from the lips of one’s “ friends 
from out of town” sound so much more impressive, 
don’t you know? What you say about the minister, 
or the organist, or the school-teacher, or the architect, 
may be quoted to their real injury long after you have 
forgotten that you ever said them. Don’t abandon 
all your human responsibilities, if you are on a visit. 

Don’t remember too much about your last visit. Here, 
again, “just enough” isthe rule. It’s very delightful 


. toa hostess to find her friend recognizing the people 


she met three years ago and calling them by name 
without afresh introduction. But to have her persist 
in bringing back to recollection everything she may 
have been told about them in moments of indiscretion, 
is not so delightful. We all move along with the 
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view is embarrassing. You inquire of your friend, 
for example, if she has found out anything more about 
that family that had just moved into the neighbor- 
hood when you were here before, that peculiar family 
that didn’t seem inclined to make any acquaintances. 
te listens in a maze, and all at once realizes that 
you must mean those charming Jenkinses that she’s 
invited to meet you to-morrowevening. Their pecu- 
liarities wore off long ago and she’d forgotten she 
ever had the poor taste to speak of them. It’s a pity 
you should have brought it to mind. Or that Mr. 
Brown, who used to come to the house so mucii to see 
May Ella—you want to know what’s become of him. 
And then it transpires that May Ella doesn’t know 
herself, or if she does, isn’t inclined to pour it all 
forth to you. It ought to be understood that there 
are certain lines of reminiscence in which a guest 
should never take the initiative. Your hostess may 
have imparted more of her family perplexities to you 
than she really intended, in some twilight confidence. 
The subject should be a forgotten one, unless she in- 
troduces it. Depend upon it, short memories—as _ 
well as visits—make long friends. 
—Lily Sherman Rice. 
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Il.—_GUESTS AND GUEST CHAMBERS. 

* Let us make, I pray thee, a little chamber on the wall ; and let us 
set for him there a bed, and a table, and a stool, and a candlestick; 
and it shall be when he cometh to us that he shall turn in thither.”’>— 
II Kings, iv:10. 

The farther we journey along life’s path, the more 
clearly do we perceive that no friends are like the old 
friends, and that blood is thicker than water. Per- 
haps none realize these facts so fully as those whose 
lot it is to be separated, by marriage, or some other 
exigency of life, from their relatives and the com- 
panions of their youth. It is but vainly we try to 
bridge over, by written messages, the distance which 
separates us; the letters, so frequent at first, become 


more and more rare as the circumstances and inter- 


ests of the correspondents grow farther apart, till at 
last they cease altogether or become mere lifeless 
words. The only remedy for this state of things is a 
guest-chamber in your own house or that of your 
friend. One good visit, in which the guest has op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted with the home 
and surroundings of her friend, a few long, confiden- 
tial talks, ‘unter vier Augen,” as our German friends 
have it, and the flagging correspondence gains new 
life, the old feelings of affection return, and we are 
young again and have enthusiasms and hopes as in 
our school and college days. All this at the expense 
of one room! 

It is worth a journey of two or three hundred miles 
only to hear oneself called once more by the old fond 
name and speak of the old, far-off days, when one has 
lived long among people to whom one is only Mrs. 
Smith and middle-aged. 

Remember that the friends one makes after mar- 
riage will, with most rare exceptions, never be as 
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close to tne heart as those among whom we have 
grown up; so spare no pains to hold fast by those 
companions of youth. In taking a house, have one 
room set apart for guests, not to be always filled— 
that would destroy the sweet privacy of the home 
life—but to be ready at an hour’s notice for the wife’s 
or the husband’s friends, or even strangers whom it 
may bea charity or a pleasure to house for a few days. 
The clergy, when attending synods or conventions, 
delegates to societies in which one may be interested, 
the poor country teacher, to whom a few days in a 
city would be a pleasure to last her whole life long, 
or, if one lives in the country, the overworked art 
student, hospital nurse or others—all these plead for 
a share of the hospitality. In the country, especially, 
it is also of greatest benefit to be kept in touch 
with those who are in the quick stream of life in our 
great cities. 

This room need not be large or luxurious—let it 
agree with the rest of the house—but an air of com- 
fort and signs of thoughtful care in its preparation it 
must have. To be really at one’s ease in another 
person’s house, it is essential to have a spot of one’s 
own to which to withdraw when tired, or wishing to 
write, or to leave one’s hosts for a time to their own 
employments. Therefore let the guest-chamber con- 
tain a lounge or a very easy chair—a large rocker or 
a deck-chair will do, with a footstool—a steady table 
with writing materials and a good lamp; a little bas- 
ket, with thimble, needles, thread, black silk for 
mending stockings, a few buttons, tapes, etc., a Bible 
and prayer book and three or four other books. Be 
sure that the bed is well made, no short sheets or 
scanty coverlet, and that there is an extra blanket 
for chilly folks. An instance has come under the 
writer’s notice of an unfortunate gentleman spending 
the night at a friend’s house who was so insufficiently 
supplied with bed-clothing that he was reduced to 
dragging up the carpet, which was fortunately a loose 
one, and putting it over his bed before sleep was pos- 
sible. Be sure that there is a key to the door, and 
that the lock is in good order. Have a little high 
table beside the bed with a candle in a wide candle- 
stick and matches upon it. If there are no outer 
blinds, put a dark shade or heavy curtain at the 
window. One’s rest is not unfrequently spoiled by 
the light streaming in in the small hours of the morn- 
ing. It is very convenient, in a room where much 
packing and unpacking goes on, to have a strong 
wooden stand, on four legs with cross-bars, on which 
to place any but the largest trunks; it saves much 
fatigue not to be obliged to kneel or stoop over one’s 
trunk. These stands are sometimes made like a 
camp-stool, and can then be easily put away when 
not in use ; but they are not so steady and firm as the 
others. If there is no cupboard or wardrobe in the 
room, have a wide board fixed against the wall at a 
convenient height, screw hooks into it to hang dresses, 
run a little rod all round the outer edge and on this 
hang a curtain of pretty cretonne; it is most uncom- 
fortable to have no place to hang up one’s clothes, 


the drawers wot locked or filled with the hostess’ 
winter clothing), a comfortable washstand, a good 
glass with a bracket above it on which to place a lamp 
or candle (if there is no gas), so that the guest may 
see well to do her hair, a pretty bag or basket for 
soiled linen, a waste-paper basket and two or three 
chairs will complete the necessary furniture of the 
room. An open fire is in itself a welcome on cold 
days, but this is not always a possible luxury. Have 
a good-sized bath-tub with plenty of water put ready 
at night on a thick bath rug, plenty of towels, fresh 
soap and a carafe and glass for filtered water on the 
washstand. On the bureau place a well-stocked pin- 
cushion, a small whisk, a button-hook and shoe-horn, 
a receptacle for hair-combings, and a fan for hot days. 
A pretty brush and comb may also be placed ready 
for immediate use, as sometimes one arrives before 
one’s luggage. The paper and paint of a bedroom 
should always be light, with soft, delicate colors, and 
one or two prints are pleasant objects on the walls. 
If skillful with the brush or the needle, one may paint 
or work in some convenient spot the appropriate 
words, 
“T count myself in nothing else so happy 
As in a soul remembering my good friends,” 

or any other suitable motto; and it is a good thing to 
hang on the walls a card on which are the hours of 
prayers, meals, the coming and going of the mail, 
and the service at the neighboring church. 

A few flowers and the choice of the books will do 
much to add to the sense of rest and welcome which 
will steal over the tired traveler as she enters the 
room described above, a room which almost any 
woman may have in her house, and which will be a 
source of pleasure to herself and to its every occupant. 

—C. A. Cheniston. 
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PARING APPLES. 

An autumn sunlight gilds her soft white hair, 
And lightens o’er her visage mild and sweet; 
Through floating vine leaves falling on her there 
And spreading all the floor around her feet. 

Red early apples heap an ancient bow! 
Leaned deeply in herlap. Bright parings glide 
Between her frail deft fingers as they roll 
The fruit with dark blade at its pearly side. 
Sweet, sweet, its fresh rare smell 
From orchard shade and sun, 
And grasses where it fell 
When its growth was done! 


Now her drooped face is all a quiet dream, 
Drinking the fragrance of her pleasant toil ; 
Dropping from other boughs these apples seem 

Of olden orchard in another soil. 
Each quaint and homely name is in her heart, 
Their savor, hue, and how they used to grow ; 
And when they ripened, in what orchard part, 
The sweet old apples of the Long Ago. 
Sweet! sweet! Hesperides 
No fairer fruit could show, 
Ah, none so dear as these 
Apples of Long Ago! 
—Trene Putnam. 
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THE GIVING OF GIFTS. 
“A DREAM WHICH was Not ALL A DREAM.” 
HAD been thinking before I fell 
asleep of the multiplied kindnesses 
of a friend and wishing there was 
some way in which to show appre- 
ciation of them. The same thought 
ran into my dreams, and in pursu- 
ance of my wish I had returned to 
an amusement of the days of child- 
hood and cut from an old Christian 
Almanac a wood cut, which I was 
laboriously endeavoring to color. 
As I worked, my friend glanced over my shoulder and 
made some careless remark, with look and tone that 
said so plainly, “ You poor foolish child, why are you 
laboring over such a worthless thing?” My heart 
sank as I hopelessly said to myself, “‘She does not 
care forit at all. What can I doforher?” And with 
the burden of a gratitude to which I could give no 
tangible expression, I woke, and knew that my dream 
was a parable. 

Love is the best gift, but where is the heart that, 
giving this, does not long to add to it something 
which shall be valued, not only as an expression of af- 
fection, but for itself? Love is the best gift, but the 
moré we give it, the more are we pained if the tangible 
form into which we have put it proves to be to our 
friend only so much worthless matter. When we re- 
member what pleasure it has been to us when we have 
happened to hit on just the right thing for our friend, 
the more unwilling we are to give something which 
may prove just the wrong thing. The little basket 
that our friend uses daily, the book that has become 
to him a vade mecum, the picture that is constant re- 
freshment as it hangs on his wall; if we have given 
these, the thought of the pleasure we have bestowed 
is a continual benediction. 

How often have misleading newspaper articles as- 
sured us that our friends value the work of our hands. 
But have I not heard one woman after another say, “I 
value the kind thought that prompted her, but why 
did she put so much work into something I do not 
care for?” I know of one woman who has deposited 
in her attic a perfumed bureau cover, wrought, no 
doubt, with much outlay of time and labor. What 
would the donor say if she knew the perfume made 
her friend’s head ache, and the work was an offense 
to her artistic sense? A friend showed me an elabor- 
ately wrought table cover and said: “Yes, it is ex- 
quisite work, but the table my friend designed it for 
is so much handsomer that I hate to cover it up; but 
she is coming to visit me and I must put it on.” 

Worst of all, a lady said to me, “Come and see this 
drawer.” And there, piled upon each other, were 


sachet bags, painted tidies, brush holders, fringed 
booklets and what not, all the gifts of friends at Christ- 
mas; all of them trifling, many of them inartistic, and 
all utterly unsuited to adorn the beautiful house to 
“What shall I do with them ?” 


which they had come. 


she said despairingly. Appreciating her perplexity, 
my heart yet went out to the luckless donors. That 
drawer has been a sort of nightmare to me ever since. 
Have all my friends such, into the oblivion of whose 
recesses they drop gifts for which they have no use, 
mine among the rest? 

But again, the newspaper article assures us, “ Any 
one skillful with the brush can make dainty little 
trifles for gifts.” And how often has some one, puz- 
zling over the vexed problem of Christmas, said to 
me, “O, you paint! Giving presents is easy for you.” 
Yes, I paint, in an amateurish fashion. But I love 
too well these children of my hand and brain, faulty 
as I know they are, to send them out as gifts, unless 
I am perfectly assured beforehand of their reception. 
Think of all the horrid daubs which amateurs have 
inflicted on their friends. As I write, there rises up 
before me a plaque of impossible roses which adorned 
(?) the guest chamber of a lady to whom they were a 
horror, but who dared not put them out of sight for 
fear of the donor, who was a frequent guest in the 
house. 

Looking over a portfolio of photographs, the other 
day, in another beautiful house, I came across a water- 
color sketch. As the lady held it up, she said, “‘ Miss 
Smith did that, and gave it to me;” then, after a 
pause, ‘Poor Miss Smith!” That was all, but who 
would wish to be poor Miss Smith? No—let the work 
of my needle face, if it must, the chill of a freezing 
reception, but my painting—never. 

Quite as much judgment must be used when we buy 
our presents, instead of making them. How many 
books given on Christmas and birthdays have re- 
mained unread? How many expensive trifles find 
scanty use in the houses to which they come? Some- 
thing obtained with small outlay of money may prove 
a veritable comfort to our friend, something bought 
with much may be of no service whatever. 

Must we women of limited means, and only ordi- 
nary skill of fingers, forego the pleasure of giving to 
our friends, because they have all become so critical 
we dare not risk the giving? Is the dear delight 
which went into the making of Christmas presents to 
be a thing of the past? Before the days of Christmas, 
it seems the same question puzzled the ancients. 
Seneca wrote, “ As it is the will that designs the bene- 
fit and the matter that conveys it, so it is-tthe judg- 
ment that perfects it; which depends upon so many 
critical niceties, that the least error, either in the per- 
son, the matter, the manner, the quality, the quantity, 
the time or the place, spoils all.” 

Truly must we mix our giving as Turner (was it ?), or 
some other man, mixed his paints, “ With brains, sir.” 
And then, after all, we may have made a mistake and 
given our friend a renewed token of our affection, to 
be sure, but nothing he can use or enjoy. It does 
not remove the difficulty to say that the gift is appre- 
ciated by the recipient “for the sake of the giver.” 
While that is true, it is doubly welcome if it may also 
be appreciated for its own sake. 


—/. S. 
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AMUSEMENT FOR EVENING HOURS. 


** Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness, 

And all the c:mforts that the lowly roof 

Of undisturb’d Retirement, and the hours 

Of long uninterrupted ev'ning, know.” —Cowfer. 

ANY readers of this paper will wel- 
come a few games, suitable for 
juvenile parties, as well as for more 
advanced young men and maidens. 
All hostesses have at times experi- 
enced difficulty in entertaining 
young people, without the assist- 
ance of cards, tableaux, or cha- 
rades; and while it is well known 
that there is “nothing new under 
the sun,” some of the following 

games must be new to many, and that they will 

wing the hours with merry flight will be demon- 

strated on trial. 


GHOST. 


Any number of people can play the game, which 
consists in spelling. A person gives a letter, not 
necessarily having any particular word in mind, his 
next neighbor must think of a word beginning with 
this letter, and then say the second letter; the third 
person must think of a word, using the two letters 
previously given, and add the third, and so on, to the 
end of the word. A person is not a ghost until he is 
three times caught. The following are the penalties: 
‘To be challenged rightfully, to challenge wrongfully, 
or to complete a word. 

The challenging consists in doubting a letter which 
a person has given. One may say, “I challenge 
you,” when a person has added a letter, if he feels 
sure there is no word spelled in that order. If 
rightfully challenged, the speaker has one penalty 
against him as ghost. If, on the other hand, he 
gives the word which he had in mind, as he is 
bound to do if challenged, the challenger is one-third 
of a ghost. 

Every word finished makes some one one-third of a 
ghost, but it is proper to add a letter and thus form a 
new syllable. If a syllable of a word isa complete 
word in itself, the one pronouncing the final letter 
has incurred the penalty. For example, take the 
word revelry. R-e-v-e have been given, and unless 
the fifth player can think of n, and change it to re- 
venge, or some other word, he must say |, and so the 
word ends. 

The penalty of being a “ghost” is to keep ab- 
solute silence until the game is finished. As the 
game is useful in training the memory, diction- 
aries are not to be used except to settle a disputed 
spelling. 

THE SEA, AND HER CHILDREN. 

The players, with the exception of one sent from 
the room, must be seated in a circle. The person 
having left will represent the Sea. All others must 
now decide on an assumed name, which is also the 
name of a fish; for example, trout, red snapper, pick- 


erel. This done, the Sea returns and walks slowly 
around the outside of the ring, calling her children, 
one after another, by the different names they have 
selected, until all have risen and followed her. Then 
the Sea must run with a varied motion, sometimes 
rapid, sometimes slow, exclaiming “The Sea is 
troubled! the Sea is troubled!” Suddenly she seats 
herself, and her example is followed by her children. 
The unfortunate individual who is unable to secure a 
chair becomes the Sea, and the game is continued as 
before. 
THE TRAVELED ALPHABET. 

This game sufficiently taxes the ingenuity, to make 
it quite as suitable for the older as the younger 
people. Deciding on the person with whom the al- 
phabet should commence, each one must take a letter 
in turn and apply it to the country to which he or she 
is going, and the object of the journey, thus: 

No. I.—I am going to Africa, to get Ants and Ana- 
condas. 

No. II.—I journey to Brooklyn, to get Bread and 
Beets. 


No. III.—I travel to Cleveland, to get a Church and 
Choir. 


No. IV.—I am going to Denver, to obtain Dandelions 
and Dainties. 

No. V.—I journey to Egypt, to Eat Eggs at Ease. 

This should be continued until the alphabet is ex- 
hausted. Any player failing to comply, must pay the 
forfeit of introducing a new game, singing a song, or 
telling a laughable story. 

CHARACTERS. 

Send two people out of the room. Choose the 
name of some noted character with as many letters 
as there are people remaining in the room. Having 
distributed the letters in order, each must tacitly 
choose some known character whose name begins 
with the letter he or she possesses. 

When the two previously sent out return, they are 
told with whom the name begins, and find out by 
careful questioning, to which only yes or no may 
be answered, who the character is whom the per- 
son addressed has chosen. Having found it, they 
keep the initial in mind and proceed to question 
the second, and so on, until the last one has been 
discovered. 

For example, supposing six to be remaining in the 
room, Kennan might be chosen, then the six might 
choose the following sub-characters : 

K.—Charles Xingsley. 

E.—Little Zmily. 


N.—/eptune. 
N.—Vathan the wise. 
A.—Adam Bede. 
N.—/ero. 


ELIZABETH, DO YOU HEAR? 

This is a trick known to but two persons, one of 
whom stands in the corner of the room, while her con- 
federate says to her, “Elizabeth, do you hear?” 
This she repeats until some one in the room speaks, 
then Elizabeth says she hears, and leaves the room. 
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As soon as she is outside, her confederate touches 
the person who spoke, and, calling her in, asks, 
“Whom did I touch?” Elizabeth then names the 
person. This is probably a puzzle to the players, but 
as Elizabeth knows that it is the individual who spoke 
first, she has but to listen to know the one whom her 
friend will touch. 
PIANO. 

This is known to two people, one of whom must be 
a good pianist, who remains in the room, while her 
confederate has to retire. Those present then decide 
on a word, and it is wiser to have it one of three or 
four letters—for example, fly. 

When they have decided on the word, the con- 
federate returns to the room, and the pianist plays as 
many chords as the number in the alphabet, the dif- 
ferent letters of the word hold, for instance, she would 
play six chords for “f,” 12 chords for “1,” 25 chords 
for “y.” Between each set of chords, a run or vari- 
ation should be played to divide the letters. This 
will throw the players off the track; but the confeder- 
ate can in this way quietly spell the word selected. 
A good musician will vary the chords, making of all 
such perfect harmony that every one is amazed when 
the correct word is named. 

THE MESSENGER. 

All must be seated in a line, at one or both sides 
of the room, and some one previously appointed 
enters as a messenger, saying to the nearest party, 
‘“My Master sends me to you Madam,” or “Sir,” as 
the case may be. ‘‘ What for?” will be the probable 
inquiry. ‘Todo as I do,” and, saying this, the mes- 
senger performs some antic, which must be copied by 
the one addressed. For example, he may nod his 
head. The person addressed must obey, and com- 
mand his next neighbor to “ Do as I do,” and so on 
until all the company are in action. Then the mes- 
senger again leaves the room, and re-enters with 
fresh orders. Any one who disobeys must suffer the 
penalty of one of the three following forfeits: To 
put one hand where the other cannot touch it. This 
forfeit is paid by putting the right hand to the left 
elbow. ‘To put yourself through the keyhole. This 
is accomplished by writing the word “ yourself” and 
slipping it through the keyhole; or to repeat the fol- 
lowing lines without a mistake : 

‘*There was a man, whose name was Lob, 

He had a wife, whose name was Mob, 

He had a dog, whose name was Rob, 

She had a cat, whose name was Chittryrob, 

‘Rob,’ says Lob, 

*Chittryrob,’ says Mob, 

Mob’s cat was Chittryrob, 

Cat, Mob, Rob, and Chittryrob.” 
TEAKETTLE. 


This may be played by four or five people, but a 
larger number adds greatly to the enjoyment. A 
noun which has two or more meanings must be se- 
lected. One may be thought of by any individual 
present, and then in describing the same, use the 


word “teakettle” instead of the proper name. All. 


meanings of the word must be explained, but not too 
clearly at the first, else the “ teakettle ” will be at once 
guessed. When any of the listeners think they know 
what word has been chosen, instead of naming it, he 
or she must ask a question regarding the “ teakettle,” 
which would indicate to the one describing the same, 
whether the interrogator was correct. If correct, 
then he, too, must join in the description, and throw 
light.on the word. This must be continued until all 
in the room show by their conversation that they know 
the noun selected. Sometimes it may be necessary 
to talk very plainly, or throw “electric light” on the 
teakettle, before it is guessed. 

Example: The teaxettle in my mind, has been 
from the creation of the world, and will continue until 
the world is no more. It is also peculiar in being of 
the most service during the winter, and forms a dis- 
tinguished position in the homes of all American 
households at Thanksgiving dinners. My teakettle 
is cultivated on the farm of many a plain countryman, 
but graces the table of many a fastidious city million- 
aire, and the longer it lasts the shorter it grows. 
Some listener already conjectures the meaning of the 
word, and says: “Your teakettle may be squan- 
dered, may it not?” and another asks, “Would 
not some people give a kingdom for even a diminu- 
tive teakettle?” and yet another asks, “Is it not 
savory, and of great assistance to the poultry cook?” 
and so on, light is thrown, until the teakettle in 
question is known to be another name for thyme, 
and time. 

THE CAMP GAME, 

Select two gentlemen as Captains, who in turn call 
the names of those they desire to enter their particu- 
larcamp. When a division of the company has thus 
been made, the camps separate, each having one 
room. ‘They then select some word or words de- 
noting a substance or object, as, for example, the 
loud pedal of the piano, in the Profile House, in 
the White Mountains, or the dragon- flies, painted on 
the ceiling of the bath-room, in the House of Pansa 
in Saratoga; or any other thing, seemingly impos- 
sible to guess. 

When both camps have decided on an object to be 
guessed, the captain of each details a person to be 
interviewed by the other camp. This person must 
correctly answer, by yes or no, all questions, but 
must not convey any unnecessary information. As 
soon as the object is guessed, the camp immediately 
clap, so announcing that they are victors, and the 
individual who has been questioned becomes a mem- 
ber of the enemy’s camp. The one possessing the 
most people at the close of an hour is the winner of 
the game. 

A BLIND JUDGMENT. 

One of the players must be blindfolded, and seated 
at the upper end of the room. Each of the others is 
then led in turn, and,:without touching them, the 
blinded one must give judgment regarding them. If 
the judgment is possible, then the person led up must 
be blindfolded in his place; if not, he pays a forfeit, 
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and another person is brought up until he makes a Original in Goop Housexzerine. 


correct guess. For example: 

Ques.—* What is your sentence regarding this pris- 
oner?” 

JupGE—* He must sing a German song.” 

ForRFEIT—Miss T—— does not understand German, 
and is so hoarse she can scarcely speak. 

Ques.—“* What is your sentence regarding this pris- 
oner?” 

JupDGE—“ That she will read a selection from Hamlet.” 

ForFEIT—“ It is your little baby brother, who doesn’t 
yet know his letters.” 

Ques.—“ What is your sentence regarding this pris- 
oner?” 

JupGE—* He must buy himself a wig.” 

Dr. W——, being bald-headed, now has the honor of the 
judge’s chair. 

And so the entertainment goes on, to the interest 


and delight of the assemblage. 
—Emma J. Gray. 
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A “PATENT” TRAVELING BAG. 


HAT shall we do with the babies, who have 
outgrown their nursery tubs, in the homes 
not possessed of modern bathing facili- 
ties? If we desire to become joyful moth- 

ers of children, shall we not see to it that the bathing 
time is full of pleasure for the little ones? A certain 
mother, who might be called eccentric, just before 
her return from a visit to a distant town, made the 
purchase of a capacious tin bath tub, which she acci- 
dentally saw suspended from the ceiling of the one 
village tinsmith. It was just what she had for some 
time been anxious to have, and, seeing and seizing 
her opportunity, she immediately paid for the same, 
and ordered it sent to the house of her friend. The 
latter stared wildly at first, as the strange purchase 
confronted her, but finally succumbed to a fit of 
laughter, when the ingenious visitor made known her 
purpose of converting the article into a trunk, packed 
with her traveling budgets, labeled and checked for 
its destination. 

A rare expedient indeed ! but she has lived to reap 
the reward of her ingenuity and painstaking. True, 
the amount paid for the tub might have purchased an 
extra roast or two, or a number of household super- 
fluities, but who shall dare affirm which would have 
been the wiser outlay? We do not mean that the 
newcomer was brought out on all occasions, but from 
the beginning its advent wrought a complete change 
in the sentiment of the children, and one always frac- 
tious over the “old pint cup,” as he called it, fell 
suddenly in love with this last innovation, and the 
mother found her care in this direction greatly less- 
ened. Does not the incident, trifling as it may seem, 
illustrate the expediency of availing oneself of cer- 
tain inexpensive appliances for the health and com- 
fort of the home, when their use may convert the 
exercise of one of the most important functions of 
daily living i a joy and a delight? 

—A Home-maker. 


THE HOSPITABLE MARTHAS, 
THOSE WHO ARE HOUSEKEEPERS ONLY, AND THOSE WHO 
ARE BoTH HOUSEKEEPERS AND HOME-MAKERS. 

T seems to me that the exceeding 
excellence of woman’s_ house- 
keeping is, sometimes, a bar to 
her success in the higher grace 
of home-making. We have all 
met her—the spick and span 
housewife—and some of us have 
been made uncomfortable by her. 
One of the most delightful privi- 
leges which the possession of a 
home gives its possessor is that 
of extending its hospitalities to 
the friend, the acquaintance, even 
the stranger. ‘True, one may en- 

tertain a guest at hotel or boarding-house, but one is 
dependent upon the will of another, and the position 
of host is robbed of half its dignity. The social side 
of the affair is apt to be a failure. One is never quite 
so wise or so witty as he can be, in the presence of 
uninterested strangers. ‘Though the friend may not 
have been met for long years, and there is a mine of 
memories to be opened between you, how can it be 
done before strangers and aliens? And then, as for 
the culinary side of the entertainment, when the de- 
sire is strong to have everything a little better than 
usual, it seems as theugh everything was a trifle 
worse. There is small comfort in the thought that 
one is not responsible for the shortcomings... We can 
only hope that our friend is wide enough of experi- 
ence and large enough of heart to take the spirit for 
the letter. 

There is no place where a gracious hospitality can 
be so well dispensed as under one’s own vine and 
fig-tree. But the vines are not always trimmed, the 
trees are not always fruit-laden. In other words, the 
house and its mistress are not always ready for com- 
pany. Who has not, accepting.literally the invita- 
tion to “come in any time to lunch or dinner,” 
dropped in with the intention of remaining, if so be 
the invitation to do so come as expected. And who, 
that is sensitive to the indications of the domestic 
atmosphere, has not straightway noticed that the 
mind of the possible hostess was straying from the 
parlor to the kitchen, taking stock of the larder ; per- 
haps regretting that the best napkins were in the 


hands of the laundress. For it is true that a house is 


not always in order for its dearest friends, if being so 
means that every room is in perfect array—the dinner 
above criticism, the children in their best tempers, 
and the servants upon amiability intent. There are 
days in all houses when the bread is not up to grade, 
when the butcher has abused your confidence, when 
neuralgia claims its own, when everything seems up- 
side down with care. 

Occasionally there is a fortunate housekeeper who 
can say do this, or do that, and there are trained hands 
ready to do her bidding ; so, though the unexpected 
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come on the early train, no fear of an underdone 
roast, or, of an overdone dessert, disturbs her se- 
renity. But with the average housekeeper—the dear, 
capable, well-known, always-to-be-honored aver- 
age housekeeper—it is not so. Constant readiness 
is beyond her attainment. She has to prepare for 
company, 

Now, preparing for company is so pleasant a thing 
that it is its own reward. There is something more 
in the mind than cleanliness and the satisfying of 
hunger, as we sweep and dust and prepare our dain- 
tiest dishes; there is a pleasant excitement in setting 
the guest-chamber in its most attractive array; the 
flowers gathered for the coming guest are sweet with 
a new fragrance. There is fascination in compound- 
ing the extra loaf of cake; the finger-rolls are a 
masterpiece ; there is positive triumph in the small 
successful deception that puts the bright side of 
everything upward, and turns the faded side under. 
Then there is the sweet satisfaction of looking around 
upon perfectly arranged rooms, bright silver, and 
correct table appointments, that atones for some 
weariness. 

But all these preparations require time, strength 
and efficient help, and when these are lacking, per- 
haps altogether absent, it is not strange that the most 
hospitable woman looks toward the impending visit, 
which should mean rest, recreation and incentive, as 
a very devouring monster. 

But the question arises, why must all these things 
be done, “whether or no”? When a friend writes 
that she is coming to spend a few days, why not sit 
down and make a note of the things that can be left 
undone, without sacrifice of pleasure or comfort? 
Why should the house be swept from attic to base- 
ment because the girl, who was a schoolmate, is com- 
ing to talk over old times and new ones? Why 
should every infinitesimal speck of dust be driven 
from its lair? Why should every print of childish 
fingers be hunted down with a microscope? What if 
the friend should see a spot or speck or rent some- 
where? Why should every window be washed and 
every curtain be done up afresh? What if the best 
pillow-shams are in the wash? . 

It is possible to have all this done and meet the 
friend with an ache in every bone in one’s body. But 
if we wisely let some of these things remain undone, 
we are in a state to give and receive pleasure. The 
sins of omission, in nine cases out of ten, will be 
unobserved by the guest, and the tenth isn’t worth 
minding. But she w#/7 see the expressions of 
weariness and the lines of care on the brow. Be- 
sides, the experience is no uncommon one; she 
could doubtless match it, item for item, with one of 
her own. 

After all, the secret of hospitality, the charm of the 
true entertainer, lies not so much in being always 
ready for company as in not being disturbed when 
found otherwise. If a friend from the country drops 
in for an hour between trains, and finds the house- 
wife canning cherries in the kitchen, what then! As 


Charlotte “ went on cutting bread and butter,” so let 
the canning of cherries go on, with no sense of 
humiliation. Canned cherries are as much in the 
divine order of things as the rain or the sunshine, and 
there is no call to be disturbed. A seat by the 
window, looking out on the pansy-bed, with the 
fruity odor on the air inside, is all the occasion de- 
mands—and to be equal to the occasion is always 
enough. The caller, if she is a sensible woman, will 
not criticise, but will admire the courage that 
conquers circumstances by throwing itself on their 
side. 

This is no plea for disorder or untidiness, for dis- 
courtesy or disregard for the beautiful and the fitting. 
There is appropriateness as well as pleasure in giving 
our best to our friends. But the hostess who offers 
the dinner of herbs, with zest and cheerfulness, doeth 
better than she who offers ortolan and canvasback, 
and weariness therewith. It is better to have the 
mind bright, though the windows have not their high- 
est polish. 

Any work that serves to make home a charming 
and lovable place—a very house of rest to its mem- 
bers and the sometime guest—is a sacred duty; but 
there is much that not only does not contribute to 
comfort, but detracts from it, in that it drains the 
strength and energies of the woman who is the home- 


maker. The necessary is sufficiently exacting. It is 


the superfluous that makes life a burden. 
_ —Carlotta Perry. 
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NEW YEAR'S SONG. 


The old year wanes; 
His dying wail 
Sounds in the gale 

Which rages past 

Our sleet-rimmed panes. 

He sighs his last ! 


The old year dies ; 
While rain and sleet 
His requiem beat; 

And snow- flakes fall— 
A noiseless pall 
To shroud his obsequies. 


Toll, mournful bells! 
For, memories sad, 
With hopes, shy glad, 
Rest in his grave: 
And mourners crave 
Slow-echoing knells! 


The New Year comes! 
Then with glad shout 
Ye bells, ring out! 
Chant roundelays ; 
Keep holidays 
In happy homes ! 


The gay New Year! 
O strengthened hopes, 
Ye come in troops 
To whisper dole 
To care-racked soul, 
And banish fear ! 


—Lydia Wood Baldwin. 
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HOUSEHOLD TABLE DRINKS. 
TEA, COFFEE, CHOCOLATE AND Cocoa. 
I.—TEA. 
** We will drink a measure the table round.” —Skhakesfeare. 
CUP of tea!” More nearly 
than any other expression 
which can be conceived, this 
simple sentence stands, the 
world over, as an expression 
of the most perfect, thought- 
ful hospitality. ‘ Let me 
make you a cup of tea!” 

One sentiment, and one only, 

connects itself with these 

words, whether they are 

spoken in the abodes of the 

well-to-do, in the humble 

home of the mechanic, or in 
the hovel of the wretched; to the kind friend whose 
features show the traces of weariness, to the stranger 
whose life-thread for a moment crosses that of an- 
other, or beside the couch of the sick and suffering 
one, to whom we would rejoice to minister, even in 
the slightest manner. Blessings, then, on the cup of 
tea—the emblem of hospitality, of fellowship, of 
human sympathy ! 

To present briefly the leading facts regarding this 
cosmopolitan beverage, we must begin at the shrub 
which furnishes the leaves, a genus (Zea) closely re- 
lated to the genus Came//ia, from which in general 
characteristics it differs but slightly. The tea of com- 
merce comes largely, if not entirely, from a single 
species, Zhea Sinensis, which is a native of China and 
Japan, where it has been recognized and used longer 
than authentic history has recorded the events of 
those strange nations. Cultivation, transportation, 
influences of climate and soil, inevitably affect the 
characteristics of the shrub to a certain extent, nat- 
urally leading many erroneously to suppose that the 
different varieties of product come from different 
species of the plant. 

The tendency, also, has been to dwarf the plant by 
cultivation, so that instead of growing to the normal 
height of 20 or 30 feet, it is reduced to such propor- 
tions that the average Chinese can reach the highest 
point, some five or six feet being the usual altitude. 
The dwarfing of the shrub also tends to the produc- 
tion of numerous branches, which are heavily covered 
with lanceolate leaves, from two to six inches in 
length. The tea district of China, notwithstanding 
the popular impression that the Celestial empire is a 
vast tea garden, covers only about a fourth of the 
country, which may be in general terms described as 
the southeast corner, being that portion located near- 
est to Japan. Still, as the tea tract occupies in round 
numbers some 300,000 square miles, it will be seen 
that there is room for an abundant crop—enough, in 
fact, to fiil all the teacups of the world, including 
those of “The Autocrat’s” tea table, even if other 
countries contributed nothing. 
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Really, however, China is by no means the only 
tea-producing country. The Japanese have long 
made a specialty of tea growth, which has been ex- 
tended since the opening of that peculiar empire to 
the influences and the trade of the outside world. 
Other countries, where labor is sufficiently cheap and 
the soil and climate are favorable, have taken up the 
cultivation, so that we have at the present time con- 
siderable growths in India, Assam, Ceylon, Java, 
Natal and Brazil, some of which are only intended 
for home consumption, while others go to swell the 
volume of the world’s tea trade. Undoubtedly the 
Southern states of our country would furnish the right 
soil and climate, but there is little inducement, at the 
price of the imported article, for home experiment. 
The magnitude of the tea interest as a whole may be 
gathered from the fact that the exports during the 
season of 1889-90 from Ceylon alone—one of the 
minor producers—reached the handsome amount of 
nearly 44,000,000 pounds. It should be added, that 
other portions of China than those above designated 
cultivate the national shrub for home consumption, 
though they export little. 

All teas may be divided into two general classes— 
green and black; though of each there are numerous 
grades and flavors, the peculiarities of which will be 
explained later. It used to be supposed that the 
green was unlike the black in its nature, and was the 
product of a different shrub; but it is now well known 
that the tea is the same in its growth, the difference 
of color being due solely to difference of treatment in 
the curing. 

There are some elements of similarity between the 
cultivation of tobacco in our country and that of tea 
in China, so far as the treatment of the infantile plants 
are concerned. The tea shrub grows from the seed, 
which is sown in February or March, in specially pre- 
pared ground, which should be quite moist and shel- 
tered against severe storms, should such occur. The 
plants, when they are small, are very tender. At the 
age of three months they are removed to their perma- 
nent homes on the hillsides, where they are trans- 
planted in groups of three or four, the surface being 
covered with a red, gravelly earth, which is considered 
indispensable to the healthy growth of the plant. 
The latter is still so tender that it must be protected 
from the rays of the sun. For this purpose a straw 
covering or “hat” is used, which is removed after 
the sun is low in the afternoon. This care must be 
continued for two or three months longer, or until 
the shrub is about six months old; thenceforth it 
is very hardy, and needs no further attention till it 
is ready to yield its leaves, “for the healing of 
the nations.” 

The numerous tea plantations present a very pleas- 
ing sight, covering the slopes of the hills and the 
mountain sides for unnumbered miles; the arrange- 
ment being generally methodical and presenting the 
aspect of a bewildering maze of green terraces, rising 
one above the other in endless variety of design. 
The deep green of the leaves shows to beautiful effect 
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the contrast of the numerous white blossoms, which 
are large and delicately fragrant, with five-lobed 
calyx. These blossoms grow singly or in groups of 
two or three, are poly-stamened and have from six 
to nine petals. The first leaves of the plant are of 
no value, being too tender for manipulation, and 
having little aroma; while their removal would spoil 
the future life of the shrub. But at three years 
of age, and sometimes a year earlier, the first pick- 
ing is made. 

Each shrub yields three crops annually, the removal 
of the earlier leaves inducing the putting forth of 
others; but the vitality of the shrub is exhausted in 
four or five years, when it is cut dewn, new shoots 
springing from the roots. These flourish and lose 
their vitality in turn, and are cut away, till in about 
30 years the tree is no longer valuable, and is removed 
to make room for new plants. A good bush will yield 
two or three pounds of the dried leaves annually, or 
about a pound at each picking. 

The several pickings vary greatly in quality, and 
consequently in value. The first gathering of the 
spring, which is made early in May, is called by the 
natives “head tea,” the new leaves and new stalks 
being removed together. This batch yields tea of 
such virtue that the leaves will give their flavor to five 
successive immersions; while that from the second 
gathering, occurring in June, will give but two, and 
the third or July crop has aroma for only a single in- 
fusion. It will thus be seen that there is a great dif- 
ference in the tea which comes from the same bush, 
and that the article which has little or no strength has 
not, as some good housewives suppose, been “steeped 
once and put up again,”’ which it would be impossible 
to do, but is simply the last picking of the bush—and 
if the bushes are also old and exhausted, the product 
of the leaf is pretty poor. This will also show the de- 
sirability of getting “first crop” goods (if genuine), 
even at a much higher price; but very little of the 
first picking is sent out of the country, the natives 
prizing too highly its quality. 

The process of curing the tea differs somewhat in 
different regions, and we may first quote a descrip- 
tion recently published by the United States minister 
at Pekin. which, being written upon the spot, may be 
supposed to accurately describe the methods em- 
ployed—at least in that portion of the Flowery King- 
dom. “It is acommon error,” says his report, “to 
imagine that the Chinese soil produces two kinds of 
tea, black and green. This is not true. The only 
difference between these teas is caused by the dif- 
ferent manner in which the teas are prepared. Green 
tea is only distinguished from black tea by the fact 
that the green has not been torrified, or dried by heat, 
in the same manner as the black. The leaves once 
gathered are spread in light layers on straw mats. 
They are exposed to the sun until they are withered. 
They are then put in bamboo trays, and are triturated 
by the feet. A part of the juice of the leaf escapes, 
and after this operation the leaves are exposed again, 
and again triturated and continually agitated. But 
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the drying is not yet complete; it is still cortinued in 
rattan cylinders, which are separated into two parts 
by a bamboo partition. Underneath the cylinder is 
a chafing dish of ignited charcoal. The leaves are 
thrown on the concavity of the separation, which is 
furnished with a cover. From time to time the cover 
is raised and the agitation is continued. When the 
leaves are completely dried, the cultivator has fin- 
ished his work. The tea merchant then takes pos- 
session of the tea, which he delivers to women and 
children, who remove the stems of the leaves and the 
little wooden twigs which often remain attached to 
the young sprouts. 

“For the black tea the leaves thus cleaned are once 
more put in the cylinders above described, and again 
dried. They are then gently crushed by the hand, 
and the operation of heating, or torrefaction, is re- 
peated until all the leaves can pass through a series 
of holes of different dimensions. The tea is then 
thrown into a winnowing machine, which separates 
the heavy from the light leaves and removes the dust. 
The light leaves and the dust go to make ‘brick tea.’ 
The green leaves are first dried in the shade and 
afterwards dried-in the same cylinders, but of which 
the concave separation is made by a plate of metal. 
Their color is preserved by means of indigo. It re- 
mains, then, only to make the mixture of teas of dif- 
ferent localities. The teas are boxed and shipped all 
all over the world.” ; 

From another section we have the process varied 
somewhat, though adhering to the same manner of 
treatment in detail. The leaves are picked by hand, 
one by one, and for green tea they are only allowed 
to dry for an hour or two after gathering before they 
are thrown into heated roasting pans placed over a 
wood fire; they are stirred quickly with the hands 
and allowed to remain for afew minutes. They are 
next rolled by hand on a table covered with water, 
and afterward roasted and rolled again. ‘The color is 
by this time set, and after-processes of roasting and 
refiring, which, for the finer sorts, are repeated several 
times, may be deferred to a leisure time. In the 
preparation of black tea, the leaves are allowed to re- 
main a long time, say a whole day, drying before they 
are fired; they are tossed about and patted while 
they are cooling, and are finally dried over a much 
slower fire. 

The details vary still more im other countries to 
which the tea shrub has been introduced, of which 
Natal may be taken as an example. The plants are 
set in rows about five feet apart, and the shrubs in the 
rows are separated by a like space. The picking in 
that country begins in September, or after the dry 
season has passed, and the Chinese method is so much 
modified, and the conditions are so different, that 
the pickings are repeated every two or three weeks 
till the following June; so that 20 pickings may 
be said to be a fair, season’s average. The plants 
in Natal are pruned every year, being allowed to 
attain no more than two feet in height, though 
they have a breadth of four to six feet. The pick- 
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ing is done by Hindoo Indians, or Coolies, large 
numbers of whom are resident in the colony, and 
35 to 40 pounds of green leaves is a fair day’s work 
for one picker. 

The general processes here are the same as in other 
countries, that of withering coming first, the object of 
which is to allow the leaf to roll up easily without 
breaking. The leaves are spread in thin layers upon 
the withering floors, and are constantly turned and 
stirred by Indian boys and girls during the process. 
The object of the rolling is to break the juice cells of 
the leaf, and induce fermentation; but at Natal this 
is accomplished by a machine known as a “tea 
roller,” which works with a double action, like two 
great human hands, performing the work of 80 labor- 
ers. After having been rolled, the leaves, in a sticky 
condition, fall into large trays and are carried to the 
fermenting tables. 

The fermentation is the most important stage of 
the manipulation, and upon its arrest at the proper 
time depends the flavor and excellence of the tea. It 
is, in fact, better to stop the fermentation too soon 
than to allow it to go to excess, as in that case both 
the color and the quality of the product are injured. 
From the fermenting tables the tea is passed through 
the dryer, which consists of a long cylinder or tube, 
two feet in diameter, with a flue in the center which 
can be raised or depressed. This cylinder revolves 
at arapid rate, keeping the tea in constant motion, 
thus preventing it from burning, as the heat is very 
intense. The tea is driven through the heated air of 
the cylinder by a fan, and the leaf as it dries be- 
comes rounded, and gravitating to the lower end of 
the machine, is collected in trays, and for the first 
time presents the appearance of tea as we are accus- 
tomed to see it. 

Sorting consists of passing the dried leaves through 
a series of graduated sieves, which, being kept in mo- 
tion by an eccentric action, sifts and divides the tea 
into the various grades. The top sieve having the 
largest meshes, that which remains in it atter the vi- 
bratory sifting is the coarsest, and is called “ Sou- 
chang,” and is the lowest grade. What remains in 
the second sieve is called “ Pekoe Souchang ;’”’ in the 
third, “ Pekoe,” and in the fourth, “‘ Flowery Pekoe.” 
The packing process is very simple, though important. 
The tea is first weighed in single pounds, covered 
with tea lead, and labeled according to the quality of 
the tea. It is then placed in boxes lined with tea lead, 
of from § to 50 pounds weight, to suit the require- 
ments of the trade. 

Having thus shown the methods of treatment of the 
tea shrub and its product in those regions where the 
peculiarities are marked, let us return to China to no- 
tice the methods of reaching the consumer. Much of 
the tea is produced in the interior, hundreds of miles 
from any market. Railroads and expresses are un- 
known, and horses, if not quite fabled beings, are not 
for the service of the masses. Mere human labor is 
cheaper than anything else, and more abundant. A 
sturdy Chinese therefore suspends a chest of tea over 


his shoulder by some clumsy device, or attaches a 
package to either end of a bamboo pole, which he 
bravely shoulders, and thus loaded trudges toward 
the sea-port till he meets a relay, when he turns over 
his burden and trots back for another. In this man- 
ner the material for the “cheering beverage” makes 
its way by slow stages to some point where more 
modern means seize upon it and through agencies of 
human invention propel it swiftly to all civilized parts 
of the globe. 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 
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CALICO. 


You like my dress? I’m very glad to hear it; 
Our “noblest mission is to please,” you know ; 
A clear, dark blue—how many women wear it !— 
Brightened with “ cardinal ”’—all calico. 


It fits so prettily, if I did make it; 

I stood before the glass an hour or two, 

Planning and pinning, fitting and refitting, 

Before I thought the drapery would do. 

What did you say? ‘* You’re very sorry for me?” 
You need not be, for I have learned to know, 

As in life’s school I read the lessons set me, 
There are worse tasks than wearing calico. 


I have a pair of strong, brave hands to help me, 
A clear, wise brain to work my puzzles out, 

A tender heart to comfort and to love me, 

And I am happy beyond wish or doubt. 


If I should die, I know, without a question, 

That his great heart would “‘ keep my memory green.” 
And, while | live, within my little kingdom 

I reign a loved and undisputed queen. 


His cheerful voice has been my sweetest music, 
Before his smile, my cares and troubles go ; 
And for his sake—I’ll tell you, as a secret,— 
I’m proud of wearing “ only calico.” 


He gave it to me, and I would not change it 

For any ‘‘ combination’? Worth may know: 
Love’s rainbow shines upon my simple wardrobe, 
And that transfigures only calico.” 


—Adeline G. George. 


Original in Goop HousEKgEPING. 
LITTLE HELPS FOR POOR MEMORIES. 

We all know the story of the woman who put away 
a jewel in such a safe place she never was able to 
find it. And how much precious time is lost, and how 
often our patience is tried by looking in vain for 
something which we know has been put away safely, 
but which at the time we cannot remember. An ex- 
cellent plan for those who have experienced annoy- 
ance in such a way, is to mark the place on a slip of 
paper, and pin it toa cushion—or make a memo- 
randum of it; and as it will only take a minute or two 
at the time it will repay one for the trouble. It is 
well to make a note of one’s incidental duties also. 
Of course, these are trivial things, but it is the trivial 
things that make or mar the household, as 


“Tt is the little rift within the lute 
That oftimes makes the music mute.” 


—Lady Molly. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SOIENOCE AND ART OF MODERN ETIQUETTE. 


ARRANGED FOR THE Four HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


1.—Dining and Dancing. 

WEN MEREDITH, in his 
beauti/ul poem, “ Lucille,” 
asks: ‘ Where is the man 
who can live without din- 
ing?” Without attempting 
to ascertain the address of 
Dr. Tanner— who is pos- 
sibly the individual in 
question—let us turn di- 
rectly to Dining fer se, 
which has grown to be one 
of the fine arts of civiliza- 
tion. The number to be 

entertained at a dinner is an important question 
for a hostess to decide. There seems to bea par- 
tiality for an uneven number, at the same time 
thirteen is looked upon as an unlucky one, particu- 
larly if there is only sufficient food in the house for 
twelve. The hostess, therefore, should be guided, to 
a certain extent, by the size of her dining-room and 
the quantity of unbroken crockery on hand. 

Invitations should be issued at least ten days in 
advance, and should be answered immediately by the 
fortunate recipients. Those who fail to obtain in- 
* vitations, need not consider it an oversight and assert 
that while the hostess “‘ did not invite them, she did 
not tell them to stay away,” and for that reason pre- 
sent themselves in full regalia at her residence at the 
appointed hour. To those others who have been 
bidden to the feast, nothing is more important than 
that they should be on hand—like the proverbial sore 
thumb—at the moment set forth in the invitation. 
To rush in, twenty minutes behind time, and in a pro- 
fuse perspiration, only to find the other guests anx- 
iously consulting their watches, is very apt to insure 
not receiving another invitation from the same source. 

The usual hour for dinner parties in America is 
seven o'clock. It is said that in England the com- 
moners dine at that hour—five minutes being allowed 
for variation of watches,—while the nobility dine 
at nine o'clock, and Her Majesty, the Queen, at 
some convenient hour next day. Let us adhere 
to the mystic hour of seven, and appear, if at all, 
in full evening dress. A business suit or skating 
costume would betoken a lack of time for proper 
preparation. 

It sometimes happens that the gentleman assigned 
to take a lady in to dinner is not personally ac- 
quainted with her. In that case it is no longer con- 
sidered in good form for him to advance to the 
center of the drawing-room, and, with a voice like 
that of the foreman of a volunteer hose company, 
demand to know who or where she is? Instead, he 
should ask his host for the required introduction. 
Should the lady offer her hand, the gentleman should 
accept it and bow, with afew murmured words. To 


propel her hand up and down in a pump-handle 
fashion, or raise it to his lips as though endeavor- 
ing to ascertain if her gloves had gone through a 
cleaning process and bore a taint of benzine, is a 
trifle in bad taste. On the other hand—meaning the 
lady’s hand —if the gentleman ‘seizes her digits 
against her wish, she should not bombard him with 
her bouquet nor commit assault and battery with her 
fan, but withdraw her hand as quietly as possible. 

A gentleman should always discriminate between 
an informal dinner and one given in honor of some 
noted individual. Never respond to a toast until 
called upon. Remember we are not a// Depews. 
He should also see that the lady in his charge is 
seated first, and that the practice of drawing away 
the chair as she isin the act of seating herself, savors 
too much of familiarity and husking bees. 

After the oysters and soup are disposed of, and in 
a case where the service is a Ja Russe, one should not 
labor under the mistaken idea that nothing else is to 
follow, as did a Western Congressman, who, in relat- 
ing his first experience at a state dinner, said : 

“T didn’t see as anything else was coming, so I had 
four plates of soup, then they brought on the finest 
dinner I ever saw, and there I sat, chock full of soup.” 

The variety of wineglasses may confuse the un- 
accustomed diner, as each glass is intended fora 
different wine. When in doubt as to which one to 
use, follow Hoyle’s advice and play a trump; that is, 
turn the largest glass in the collection before you. 
By so doing you may expose your ignorance, but you 
will not go dry, 

In laying the table, the hostess should bear in mind 
that a filigree cake-basket or a castor resembling a 
Gatling gun, while suitable presents toa target com- 
pany, will hardly take the place of an efergne. Lamps 
and candelabra have replaced gas, still a locomotive 
headlight, lantern or spirit lamp from the nursery 
will hardly be in keeping with an elegant repast. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, the hostess makes 
the sign for retiring, and the dinner is at anend. It 
is not necessary to tip the waiters, nor to evince a 
friendly interest in your host’s affairs by inquiring 
how much the spread “stood him in.” 

It sometimes happens that a dance follows a din- 
ner. In such cases it is well for the guests to dine 
sparingly, as it is a difficult feat to waltz on a full 
stomach, or rather to find a friend so self-sacrific- 
ing as to furnish the stomach for the occasion. Dan- 
cing is supposed to have been discovered—or rather 
first introduced into society as somebody found it— 
by St. Vitus. The stately minuet is one of the first 
forms of dancing known to modern civilization, while 
the waltz is the foundation of all round dances. 

A few private lessons in the Terpsichorean art is 
a good preparation for an appearance on a ball-room 
floor. While * Dancing before Breakfast,” or “The 
Waltz Without a Master” may be all their authors 
claim for them, it is often inconvenient, in the midst 
of a lancers, to pause and refer to either of the guide- 
books mentioned, in order to inform one’s self as to 
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the intricacies of the next figure. Taking the quad- 
rille as one of the simplest dances, it is well to adhere 
to the figure being danced by the others of your set. 
For a gentleman to be missing from his partner 
every once or twice in awhile, and discovered on 
such occasions to be either dancing with laudable 
perseverance in another set, or chasséing about in 
perspective, without any definite object in view, is 
apt to be confusing to the other guests. Therefore, 
do not dance in public until you are conversant with 
the artin private. Remember the enthusiastic youth, 
who, at the conclusion of a Greco-Roman waltz, ex- 
claimed to his victim, 

“Oh, I do love to waltz!” 

“Then I should think you would learn now!” 
replied the exhausted young lady. 

Always ask a lady’s permission before leading her 
to the floor. To grasp her by the arm, as though you 
were a South Sea islander leading a victim forth for 
immolation, might seem too enthusiastic, and when 
the dance is finished lead her toaseat. To leave 
her in the center of the floor while you execute a 
blind rush for the buffet, evinces a collossal lack of 
tact and politeness. 

In a round dance, a gentleman should hold his 
partner almost at arm’s length, and in the form ap- 
proved by the instructors of the art. To graspher by 
the shoulders and “ pivot ” around in acircumscribed 
space, with your hat on the gable-end of your head, 
savors more of a familiarity with attendance at Dutch 
picnics than of exclusive society. 

In giving a German, the hostess should bear in 
mind that the term does not refer to a German band, 
and unlimited beer and pretzels, but to one of the 
most elegant forms of entertainment, while the guests 
at a ball ex masgue should see that their costume cor- 
responds throughout. A fourteenth century doublet 
and George Washington knee-breeches leave a hiatus 
that cannot well be bridged over, while a Romeo 
with a bald head, spectacles and 44-inch girth, would 
hardly win the love of the most matter-of-fact Juliet. 

—F. Curtiss. 
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WHAT IS IT? 


That comes to us on speedy wing, 
Like lightning from the sky? 

And flashes through the human brain, 
Whence? Whither? How and Why? 


Unscught, unbidden and unknown, 
It swells each passing hour ; 

It makes and unmakes men and minds— 
A weird, mysterious power. 


Pray solve the riddle, ye who may,— 
The mystery of Thought— 
Whence comes it? whither doth it tend ? 
Where is it? and where not? 
Is it a germ of boundless power, 
Of Infinite abode, 
That links us to Omnipotence? 
Is it the breath of God? 
—John Wentworth. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
POLLY’S “LUOK.” 
THE Hovusewirr's “ BEAsT OF BURDEN.” 

=, HERE, now, that’s done and 
in the oven. I'll just run over 
the recipe again to be sure 
that I’ve left nothing out: 
‘One cupful of sugar, one-half cup- 
ful of butter’—I couldn’t spare all 
butter, but I made up with lard— 
‘two cupfuls of milk ’—I only used 
a cupful and a half, for I had to save 
some for John’s coffee at dinner— 
‘three eggs, yolks and whites beaten 
separately.’ I beat them all to- 
gether, but I guess that won’t make 
much difference; the rest I did all 
right, and I’m sure I ought to have good luck.” 

Polly opened the oven door and gave a final look 
at her cake before removing her large blue apron to 
go in and sit with Cousin Faith, who was making her 
first visit to John and Polly since their marriage. 
Faith was many years Polly’s senior, and an excellent 
housekeeper. Polly’s heart sank when Faith an- 
nounced her intention of spending a week with them. 

“T’ve just put a cake in the oven, and I hope I'll 
have good luck. I always feel so uncertain with my 
cooking. I never know whether I’m making a thing 
for John or for the swill barrel. Mother used to say 
she never had any kind of luck when she went by 
tule, and I believe I’m the same. It seems a pity, 
though, that those six pretty cookbooks I had fora 
wedding present should go to waste, doesn’t it?” 

“Polly, I truly believe your’re going to be just like 
your mother,” said Faith. “I never could under- 
stand why ‘luck’ was the ‘beast of burden’ for all 
her failures. Some people seem to think they can 
ease their consciences wonderfully by blaming ‘luck’ 
for what is their own carelessness. I remember once, 
when you were a very little girl, I left home for the 
first time and went to spend the’summer with Awnt 
Sallie on the farm. I was helping her with the can- 
ning and preserving and pickling, and was delighted 
with the idea of learning how it was all done. She 
did not go by ‘rule,’ as you say, but everything was 
‘guesswork.’ She made chowchow and guessed 
‘that was enough spicing.’ When we made jelly she 
said, ‘Now that ought to be enough sugar, for it’s 


more than I used last year.’ Well, finally we were, 


through it all, and jars and cans and tumblers were 
carefully arranged on the big swing shelf in the cellar. 

“One evening I sat down with my notebook in my 
hand and said, *‘ Now, Aunt Sallie, mother told me to 
use this book to write down anything new I learned 
on the farm. I’ve never done any canning or pre- 
serving, and I’d like to put down the recipes for all 
the different things we’ve put up. Everything looks 
so tempting and nice, I’m proud of having had a hand 
in it. Now the first thing we take will be currant 
jelly, please.’ ‘Bless you, child!’ said your mother, 
‘I couldn’t give you any directions; I just use my 
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own judgment, and I most always have good luck. 
Last year my strawberries spoiled for me and my 
cucumber pickle wasn’t just what it ought to have 
been; but one can’t always have luck with every- 
thing.’ You’d better look after that cake, Polly.” 

Polly ran to the kitchen and came back happy. 
Her cake was a success and looked delicious as she 
turned it from the shining tin to the cake-board. 

“T had that worry for nothing; but I expect it will 
be so as long as I keep house. There are so many 
uncertainties in housekeeping—don’t you think so, 
Faith? But I forgot that you are an exception; noth- 
ing ever seems to worry you, and if anything does go 
wrong you always know just where to lay the blame.” 

“Yes, Polly, as I was saying, you are falling into 
your mother’s ways, and | say, beware. It may do 
very well for a woman of 50 that has had experience 
to help ber out of her difficulties; but fora young 
wife and housekeeper it is dangerous. Why, those 
pretty cook-books you mentioned ought to be John’s 
greatest blessing in the house, next to the wife that 
knows how to use them. Now, I'll finish hemming 
that sheet while you get dinner.” 

While Polly worked she’mused, thus : 

“Faith’s a great case to lecture, but I can’t deny 
there’s truth in what she says. I’m afraid I have 
mother’s ways a good deal, and that’s what makes it 
so hard for me. I never could think she was a really 
good housekeeper, though she was such a dear, kind- 
hearted soul. I’ve heard her blame ‘luck’ for many 
a thing that I could see the reason for, though it 
never occurred to me that there was any wrong in it.” 

When dinner was nearly ready, and John soon ex- 
pected, Faith bustled into the kitchen to see if she 
could lendahand. Polly went proudly to the pantry, 
thinking to produce the cake for inspection, and pos- 
sibly raise herself considerably in Cousin Faith’s 
housewifely opinion. 

“Oh, my lovely cake! now what was the matter? 
I’m sure 7don’t know. Faith Miller, if you don’t be- 
lieve in luck, just come here and look at this mass of 
lusciousness that looks as though Tabby had made a 
bed in the middle of it!” 

Poor Polly! Where was that tempting cake? 
Faith came and surveyed it critically for a moment, 
and then said, with laughter in her eyes: 

“Tf you’re sure Tabby hasn’t been lying in it, do 
put that thing away; don’t bother John with a word 
about it; and to-morrow we'll convert it into a nice 
dessert. Now, where did you get the recipe?” 

“Out of my book, of course, under the name ‘ De- 
licious Cake ’.” 

** Let me see the book, please.” Polly pointed out 
the place and Faith began: ‘“‘One cupful of sugar, 
one-half cupful of butter, two cupfuls of milk, three 
eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately ’—did you 
follow the book so far, Polly?” 

“Yes, as nearly as I could; for you see John likes 
his coffee about half milk, and if I used two cupfuls 
for the cake I’d have to skimp him, and I hate to tell 
him I’m all out. Then my butter seemed to be going 
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faster than usual this week, and I put in about a tea- 
spoonful of lard to make up.” 

“Yes,” said Faith knowingly ; ‘1 suppose the rest 
was all accurately done ?” 

“Well, I didn’t beat the eggs separately, as it said, 
but that ought not to make much difference. Yes, 
the rest I did right.” 

“ You evidently thought you had improved on the 
book, eh, Polly? ‘'s-morrow, however, I advise you 
to try this same cake again, and also remember that 
the author knew what she was writing about when she 
wrote that book. If you use exactly the proportions 
and put the materials together as directed, I do not 
think ‘luck’ will enter into that cake at all.” 

John came, and Polly put on a winning smile as she 
received him; though the recipe for “* Delicious Cake” 
and the advice it occasioned weighed on her mind for 
many days; but it “ bore fruit in due season.” 

_ —Mrs. Whitten. 


Original in Goop 
HOW TO OLEAN BLANKETS. 


If bound with colored ribbons, rip them off, and 
thus prevent the color from running into the blankets 
while they are wet. 

Prepare the following mixture in the forenoon: 
Shave one pound bar ard a half of any good 
laundry soap into thin small shavings. Entirely melt 
it in a saucepan of water on the fire. Strain the 
melted soap through acolander into a tub half-full 
of lukewarm water. Add half a pound of powdered 
borax and a tablespoonful of molasses. 

Thoroughly stir the mixture; put in the equal of 
one double blanket, and notice as you do so where 
the stains are. Leave the blanket simply soaking, 
well covered in this nice soft suds, for nearly twenty- 
four hours. Next morning look for the stains. If 
they are not all soaked out, pat them and gently wave 
them in the water, but never rub them. Rubbing 
makes wool harsh like felt. When the stains are gone, 
press what water you easily can from them, and lift 
them into a tub of clean rinsing water. Wave the 
blankets in that till most of the suds is gone, then 
put them into another rinsing water. Sometimes two 
rinsings are enough to clear them. If a third is 
needed it may be blued a little, if one likes. 

Have a strong clothesline stretched as tight as pos- 
sible out in the yard. Strong sun is apt to fade the 
colored borders of blankets, so choose a shady, breezy 
place to dry them in. If you can take them out ina 
tub, do so, otherwise lift them, saturated with water, 
into a basket, and carry them full of water to the 
clothesline. Hang them exactly through the middle 
lengthwise on the line; then the colored borders of 
the blankets will hang vertically. See that the fold 
of the blanket is slightly wrinkled, that is, a very little 
full, as the blanket lies over the line, else the middle 
of the blanket will be found to dry stretched longer 
than the edges. The blankets after this process will 
be clean, soft, and not shrunken. 

—M. G. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SUPERANNUATED TRASH. 


Or “THINGS THAT WILL Do VERY WELL.” 


paris, HAT shall we do with it? Do 
na! we not all know the dreary 
array of pincushions which 
have passed their first 
youth ; hair-receivers which 
never were pretty, and now 
are not even fresh; scrap- 
baskets in all stages of 
dilapidation; passé table- 
scarfs and other relics of 
the days when the great 
high-art fever had just begun to work in our blood? 
What can be more depressing than the discarded 
adornments of our bedroom walls—the framed wreaths 
of autumn leaves or hair flowers, the certificates and 
testimonials that prove us to have been ornaments of 
the community at some period of our existence; and 
perforated board texts and mottoes, in more or less 
diabolical combinations of color? Is there one of us 
who can lay her hand en her heart and asseverate 
that she has not at this very moment, somewhere in 
her house, a “God Bless Our Home”? Why, I have 
a closet full of such things. That is my skeleton, and 
many a time have I wished it were buried and for- 
gotten. But “it seems such a pity to throw them 
away.” So say we timid, economical souls. Some 
women have the moral courage to make an annual 
holocaust, and thereby secure to themselves peace of 
mind, unhaunted by the ghosts of departed finery. 
When we first went to housekeeping, we had just 
about such an assortment of trash as most people 
have. Thanks to my want of skill in fancy work, we 
did not accumulate very fast, but we found after a 
while that we must “thin out” somehow. The sug- 
gestion of my better half to “put them in the spare 
room ” was considered at first a practical solution of 
the problem ; but in course of time that spare room 
became a nightmare to me. By all means, do xot 
put them in the spare room. Rather, consign them 
gently to the ash-barrel, make a bonfire of them, hire 
a boy to take them so far away that you will never 
see them again. Do not attempt to give them away. 
It is bad enough to be poor, but to be the recipient of 
other people’s broken-down bric-a-brac and to feel 
obliged to be grateful for it—ha¢ is poverty indeed. 
Let us have the courage to throw away every un- 
beautiful thing in our homes, unless it happens to be 
useful, in which case it has proved its right to exist. 
Don't let us be afraid of bare walls. Better a thou- 
sand times a bare wall than an ugly picture that we 
dislike every time we look at it. Better an empty 


mantlepiece than one disfigured by a pair of badly. 


colored vases. Better eschew scarfs altogether than 
have an uninteresting rag tied on every chair. 
Thanks to the color craze, white tidies (what a mis- 
nomer!) are nolonger “ the thing,” though occasion- 
ally one is stranded in a hotel parlor whose every 


chair and sofa is decked out in little white squares. 
But if these specimens of rudimentary art are hor- 
rible when they are new, what adjective can describe 
them when they have fallen into shabby decrepitude 
or half-worn dullness? To every one but very new 
housekeepers, contemplating with pride their fresh 
prettinesses, I say, use the pruning-knife freely. 

One word more, and this the result of sad experi- 
ence: Never buy cheap-looking bric-a-brac or things 
that “ will do very well.” They will zo¢ do very well. 
Even when first set in their places, one will feel mis- 
givings, and before long will detest them sincerely. 

Better imitate the example of the Japanese, who, 
in spite of their grotesque conceptions, have the true 
artistic instinct, and have one really beautiful thing, 
to satisfy the eye, rather .han a houseful of abortive 
attempts at art. 

A thing of beauty zs a joy forever. 

— Florence R. Simmons. 
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“ON HOSPITABLE THOUGHTS INTENT.” 
SELECTED FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere.—Gray. 
Welcome ever smiles, 
And farewell goes out sighing.—Shakespeare. 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.—Pofe. 


So sweetly she bade me adieu, 
I thought that she bade me return.—. Shenstone. 


Small cheer and great welcome makes a merry feast.— 
Shakespeare. 
They eat, they drink, and in communion sweet, 
Quaff immortality and joy.—JAfi/ton. 
Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 
ox and hatred therewith.—A ing Solomon. 
Bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue.— Shakespeare. 
Be not forgettul to entertain strangers, for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares.—S?. Pau/. 


At night we'll feast together. 
Most welcome home.— Shakespeare. 


Certainly, let the board be spread, and let the bed be 
dressed for the iraveler; but let not the emphasis of 
hospitality lie in these things.—Zmerson. 

Whoe’er has traveled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn.— Shenstone. 

If he does really think that there is no distinction 
between virtue and vice, why, sir, when he leaves our 
houses, let us count our spoons.—Sawzuel Johnson. 

Home is the resort 
Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty; where, 
Supporting and supported, polished friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss.-— Tomson. 


May we be branded for the veriest churl, if we deny our 
heart to the many noble-hearted friends that at times ex- 
changed their dwelling for our poor roof! It is not of 
guests that we complain, but of endless, purposeless visit- 
ants; droppers in, as they are called. We sometimes 
wonder from what sky they fall.—Charles Lamb. 
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The Kitchen Table. 
Original n Goop Hots’ KEEPING. 
TWO PUDDINGS AND ONE SAUCE. 

HE holidays are over now; the new year is 
fairly upon us, and the briars of “this work- 
ing-day world” soon will be pricking us as of 
old. But the gracious and heartening in- 

fluence of “the time of wassail and of cheer” are 
not yet dissipated. Christmas scents and Christmas 
sounds still lingerin the air. There still abides a fes- 
tive atmosphere which makes us loth to turn us to the 
common things of life. To speak of material things, 
which may be of the earth, earthy, and yet do touch 
a chord common to us all, it seems a little distaste- 
ful to turn from the dainties which loving hearts 
planned and skillful hands made for the honoring of 
the holiday season, to the plain and homely fare of 
every day. Why, we have been feasting royally on 
juicy goose and turkey, cakes, custard, and jellies, 
flaky-crusted pies, and plum puddings as delight- 
ful as the one Dickens tells of —“ the pudding, like 
a speckled cannon ball, so hard and firm, blazing 
in half of half-a-quartern of ignited brandy, and 
bedight with Christmas holly stuck in the top. O, 
a wonderful pudding!”’ Hash is good and hasty 
pudding not to be despised, but not yet can we long 
for them, with such delectable memories still fresh 
in our minds. We must make the transition by 
vasy steps. 

With this object in view, two recipes are offered 
here, for puddings which are not so “ wonderful” as 
the traditional plum pudding, but yet are not un- 
worthy to grace even a holiday board. Whether they 
were evolved by the genius of the respective saints 
whose names they bear is not ascertained, but they 
are warranted to be good puddings, toothsome, yet 
less expensive, less troublesome to make, and less in- 
digestible, than the regular orthodox plum pudding, 
whose special season has now passed. 

**Hannah Whipple’s Pudding.”’ 

Four cupfuls fine pieces of bread or cake, measured 
before soaking; one cupful (good measure) sweet milk, 
one-half cupful molasses, one cupful stoned raisins, one-half 
cupful butter (inelted), one teaspoonful soda, a little chopped 
citron, spice to taste—several kinds. The milk should be 
poured over the bread, and left for a while to soak. Then 
add the other. ingredients, the fruit slightly floured, the 
soda dissolved in a little co/d water, and put the whole 
into a w-ll-buttered mould, allowing plenty of room to rise. 
Boil th’ ee hours without stopping. 

Thi; is a very convenient pudding for using up all 
kinds of odd bitseand crumbs of bread, cake, dough- 
nuts, and the like. If on mixing it seems too dry, 
add a little more milk. Take note that the butter is 
to be measured before melting, as one-half cupful but- 
ter, melted, is quite a different matter from one-half 
cupful melted butter. “It’s so nice, it seems as though 
it must be nicer than it is!” exclaimed one agreeably 
disappointed partaker of this pudding. May others 
have the same experience. 
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**Mother Cleaveland’s Pudding.” 

Cut a small loaf of baker’s bread into rather thick slices: 
remove the crust, butter the slices liberally, and lay in a 
buttered pudding dish, with stoned raisins, chopped citron, 
cinnamon, allspice, and brown sugar between the layers. 
Pour a pint of milk over all, and let it lie over night. In 
the morning, beat four eggs light, add a pint of milk, and 
pour this over the pudding. Bake an hour ina moderate 
oven. If the top threatens to brown too soon, cover it 
until nearly done. 


** Foaming sauce” is very good with either of these 
puddings, and is made as follows: 
‘“*Foaming Sauce.” 

One cupful butter, two cupfuls sugar, one-fourth cupfu! 
boiling water, whites of two eggs. Beat butter and sugar 
to a cream, add the whites (unbeaten) and any preferred 
flavoring; when all is smooth, add the hot water. Set 
into a pan of hot water, and stir until smooth and hot. 
Serve at once. 


It may be predicted in regard to either of these 
puddings that the verdict will be, “ 7 finde no offence 


of this, therefore I may use it.” 
—Lucy White Palmer. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TWO OLD VIRGINIA RECIPES. 
Forcemeat Balls. 

One pound of veal or mutton, cooked; chop it very 
fine, with one-half pound of beef suet. Add to this 
a tablespoonful each of thyme, sweet marjoram, parsley 
and onion, also finely chopped; a pinch each of mace, 
cloves, and grated nutmeg. Then add the beaten 
yolks of two eggs and half a teacupful of grated 
bread crumbs. Season to taste with salt and pepper, 
and fry in hot drippings. 

Meat Jellied. 

One large shank of beef; one set of pig’s feet, well 
scraped and soaked. Put them on to boil in separate 
vessels, using very little water—just enough to cover the 
meat. Boil until the meat slips from the bones; lift the 
meat from the pot, draining it well; lay it on dishes to 
cool, and set the vessel with liquor aside until next day. 
It is better to take the bones from the pig’s feet whilst 
they are yet warm. Next morning skim the grease 
from the liquor of the pig’s feet, which has now be- 
come a stiff jelly. Cut the meat of feet and shin into 
small bits, (not too fine, however.) leaving out all gristle 
and tough portions of the latter. Put it with the pig’s- 
foot jelly and melt all together. When it comes to 
a boil, add pepper, salt, one-half of a teaspoonful of 
ground cloves, the same of allspice; stir well and pour 
into a mould. It is a rich dish, cold and cut in slices, 
for the tea-table. 

You can vary by dividing, after it has come to the boil- 
ing point; pouring half intoa mould as above, and to the 
half remaining adding seasoning as you would for hog’s- 
head cheese ; namely: one-half a teaspoonful each of pow- 
dered sage and thyme, a little more cloves, and half a tum- 
blerful of strong vinegar. When this has also become 
moulded, cut inslices, dip ina batter made of one egg, 
one teacupful of flour, saltspoonful of salt, and milk 
enough to give it proper consistency ; fry in boiling lard 
and serve for breakfast. 

The liquor from the beef, which is not used in this 
recipe, is excellent for soup stock. 

—Mrs./. W. B. 
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The Ghildren of the Household. 


Ow DATES AND EVENTS IN THE HistToRY OF THE NATION; 
BEING A SHORT AND SiMPLE WAY OF STUDYING THE HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED =TATES OF AMERICA. 


T is the design of the American Schoolboy’s Cal- 
endar to present to the young readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING a summary of the principal events 
in the history of the nation during each of the cal- 
endar months of the year. At the end of the year 
this calendar will be printed in calendar form, 

and can be obtained at this office. The object of this 
calendar is to present, in a clear, concise and tabular 
form, the chief events in the history of the nation, as 
these events are gleaned from the pages of Bancroft’s, 
Hildreth’s and Cassell’s histories of the United States. 

Thus, if the young student of American History will 
take the four underscored dates—(those lines which are 
in italics)—or the dates of January 2, 3,6 and 8, and will 
study these events in any history book of the United 
States, he will have mastered the principal events in the 
history of the month of January. Later on when such 
events and savings occur, some of the well-known pro- 
verbial maxims and words of the chief actors on the 
page of American history will be given. 

In this way, without going through long pages of pre- 
paratory reading, the chief events of the country’s history 
will be succinctly found in the monthly columns of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

There are certain dates which every schoolboy knows, 
or ought to know. Among these are the discovery of 
America by Columbus, October 12, 1492: the landing of 
the Pilgrims from the Mayflower, December 21, 1620; 
the Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1776: the birth of 
Washington, February 22, 1732; the death of Washington, 
December 14. 1799; the attack on Fort Sumter, April 12, 
1861; the death of Abraham Lincoln, April 15. 1865, and 
the surrender of Lee at Appomattox, April 9, 1865. 

It is hoped that by acareful and systematic study of 
these monthly dates the number of familiar events in 
American history may be increased, so that our school- 
boys and girls will remember as they pass over the same 
season of the year the important events and epochs which 
have taken place upon the same days many years ago. 


FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 


January 1, 1776 Union flag first shown at Cambridge, Mass. 
The Society of Friends, in Philadelphia, eman- 
cipate their slaves, 1788. 


January 2, 1862. Battle of Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 1863, 
President Lincoln issues his famous Emancipation 
Proclamation, declaring all slaves in the Southern 
States free. 


January 3,1777- Battle of Princeton, N. J. Bold and mas- 
terly action on the part of Gen. Washington. 


January 4, 1784. Treaty of Peace signed at Paris after the 
war of the Revolution, September 3, 1783; ratified 
by Congress on January 4, 1784. 

1838. Proclamation of the President against Ameri- 
can citizens aiding the Canadians in their revolt. 


1867. Jmpeachment of President Andrew Johnson 
decided upon by the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. ‘ 


January 5 


January 6, 
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January 7, 


‘ 


January 


January 9. 


January 


January 11, 


January 


January 13, 


January 14, 
January 15, 
January 16, 


January 17, 
January 18, 


January 19, 


January 20, 


January 21, 


January 22, 


January 23, 


January 24, 


January 25, 


January 26, 


January 27, 


January 28, 


January 29, 


January 30, 


January 31, 


A3 


1777. Washington enters Morristown, N. J., and 
prepares for winter quarters. 


181s. Battle of New Orleans in the second war 
with Great Britain. Wonderful victory ef Gen. 
Anarew Jickson with his entrenchments of cotton 
bales. 


1854. Astor Library opened to the public in New 
York: free circulation of books for the public. 


1863. The French government's offer of media- 
tion between the North and the South declined by 
the government at Washington. 


1863. Capture of Arkansas Post on the Missis. 
sippi by Gen. Sherman. 


1861. Vicksburg, 
Federal troops. 


Mississippi, fortified against 


1629. The Council for New England grants to 
Gov. Bradford an enlargement of the Pilgrims’ 
patent of original possession. 


1863. Fort Fisher in North Carolina attacked: 
Captured January 15. 


1799. President Washington, in a letter, urges 
Patrick Henry to become a candidate for Congress. 


1786. Treaty with the Chickasaw Indians agreed 
upon. 


1781. Battle of the Cowpens in South Carolina. 
1813. River Raisin Massacre in the war of 1812. 


1781. Lord Cornwallis, in South Carolina, marches 
to join Tarleton after the battle of Cowpens. 


1775- Lord Chatham in the House of Lords, in 
England, advises the recall of troops from Boston. 


1861. Kansas admitted as a state into the Union. 


1813. Two battles of Frenchtown in Canada: 
town taken from British by Gen. Winchester, 
retaken by Gen. Proctor, January 24. 


1775. Provincial Convention called by the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly to resist British coercion. 


1775. New Hampshire and New Jersey approve 
the action of the Continental Congress. 


1777. Washington issues a proclamation at Mor- 
ristown, N. J., requiring all persons either to re- 
tire within British lines, or else to report to nearest 
American officer. Objection made to this by a 
Member of Congress, from New Jersey, in the 
interest of state rights, is overruled by Congress, 
and Washington is sustained. 


1863. Gen. Hocker takes charge of the Army of 
the Potomac. 


1783. Capt. Shay’s retreat to Amherst on ap- 
proach of Gen. Lincoln. Period of Shay’s Re 
bellion. 

1766. Franklin examined before the English Par- 
liament concerning the stamp act. 


1781. Rise of the river Catawba in South Caro- 
lina prevents British troops from crossing. 
1733. Savannah, in Georgia, founded. 


1786. Treaty of Peace with the Shawnee Indians, 
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Gozy Gorner. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed im any depart- 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer. 

“A subscriber” who sends “ Weary ” to Goop HousE- 
KEEPING'S Page of Fugitive Verse, is respectfully referred 
to the above notice. a AX 


PRESERVED GINGER. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Please give a recipe for preserved ginger, and oblige 
one of your subscribers. Mrs. F. M. 

BRAINERD, KANSAS. 

MIXED SPICES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one give in your “ Cozy Corner” a recipe for 
mixed spices for cake? I cannot find any in my numer- 
ous cookbooks, although it should be in every one. 

BETHLEHEM, PA. AN ENTHUSIASTIC SUBSCRIBER. 


CARE OF CHAMOIS SKINS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I should like to ask if some one, who knows all about 
it, will tell me how pieces of chamois, used in cleaning 
silver, should be washed so as to keep them soft; whether 
in cold or hot water, with or without soap ? M. A. S. 


WHY IS IT? 
Editor ef GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one kindly tell me why, in frying croquettes, 
the fat becomes so foamy, which often gets so while frying 
the first kettleful, and always when frying the second 
kettleful and all after that ? Mrs. J. H. B. 

CHATHAM, N. Y. ) 


TWO INQUIRIES. 
Eaitor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

As a regular subscriber of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, I 
wish to inquire through the “Cozy Corner” the best- 
known remedy for canker spots in the mouth. Also, fora 
recipe for sugar cookies which will not harden, but will 
keep moist for several days. K. A. F. 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The poem, “ My Lambs,” beginning “I loved them so,” 
was written by Alice Carey. Selections from the poem 
were set to music. I have lost the book in which it ap- 
peared and cannot recall the name, but remember singing 
the piece in 1870, or thereabout. E. E. N. LL. 

De PERE, WIs. 


TREATMENT OF DIPHTHERIA. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Long experience with that dread disease, diphtheria, 
makes me feel competent to give advice: The bathing, or 
rather sponging, with warm salt water and then sweet 
oil is excellent. Also use warm whisky or alcohol, if the 
failure of strength is very great. Dry flour of sulphur, 
blown through a quill or scattered with the fingers on the 
spots in the throat, is helptul; also, a few drops of glycer- 
ine, put in a teaspoon and trickied down, holding it in the 
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throat, gives great relief. 1 burned sulphur, as well as oil 
of tar and turpentine. I also used oil of eucalyptus. For 
medicine I used homeopathy. The food must be of the 
most nourishing character—cream, raw eggs with wine, 
and beef tea. If the child shakes, put the burning tar 
right under the mouth and nose. Have plenty of fresh 
air. I cured two malignant cases. Another time I would 
add pineapple juice, and found glycerine of great use. It 
will also cure canker. A SUBSCRIBER. 
ATCHISON, KAN. 


AN OLD-TIME NOTED “* POEM.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In Goop HousEKEEPING of February rst, Mrs. A. A.K. 
of Bloomville, O., asks for the poem “ The Wonderful 
Sack,” and the author. Having the poem, but not knowing 
the author’s name, I have waited patiently for some one to 
respond. Enclosed I hand you an old copy, it being one 
that was my mother’s, and prized for its associations. 

BELL’s LANDING, ALA. ‘5. 

[The poem is given in full on the following page.— 
Editor GooD HOUSEKEEPING. | 


ABOUT SCRAPPLE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

The way we have made it for many years, has been to 
take the heart, liver, smelt, sweet-breads, upper part of the 
head, the rinds and lean pieces cut away in separating the 
lard and sausage meat, of a pig or hog, and boil the whole 
till well done; skim the meat out of the liquor, take out 
the bones, and chop while hot; put back the chopped 
meat into the hot liquor and season with salt, pepper, and 
sage (or any other herb) to taste; while boiling hot thicken 
with buckwheat flour (wheat flour will do); when thick 
enough and done the mush will cleave away from the 
kettle ; pour into deep square pans. 

For breakfast, cut some slices, rather thick; have a little 
lard in a Ao¢t spider, and fry; brown one side and turn— 
don't keep poking it; take notice if the fat in the spider 
be not /of, the chances are that you cannot turn the slices 
and will have a mussy looking dish; but if all goes well 
they will come out the shape they were cut from the pan. 

DE PERE, WIs. E. E. N. L. 


TURPENTINE FOR COCKROACHES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have been deeply interested in all that has been said 
in your paper on the subject of water-bugs, cockroaches, 
etc., and have tried faithfully every new remedy offered, 
but none served to decrease them in the least. If I en- 
tered my kitchen after dark, millions of the creatures were 
before my eyes, running inall directions. I offered various 
rewards to my cook if ske would exterminate them, know- 
ing what an inconvenience they were to her, but every 
effort on Aer part failed. Finally I made up my mind to 
submit to the inevitable and accept cockroaches as my 
cross in housekeeping, when I hit upon a remedy which 
by continual perseverance drove them away completely. 
For the benetit of your readers who have been in similar 
trouble I send this: Buy about a gallon of turpentine; 
with a little rubber syringe force some of this in all the 
cracks and corners about the sink floor, shelves, etc., every 
night until it is used up. 

It has been four months now since I used my syringe, 
and I have scarcely seen a water-bug in my house during 
that time. Mrs. H. H. W. 

FRANKFORT, Ky. 
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THE WONDERFUL SACK.* 
The apple boughs half hid the house 
Where lived the lonely widow ; 
Behind it stood the chestnut wood, 
Before it spread the meadow. 


She had no money in her till, 
She was too poor to borrow ; 

With her lame leg she could not beg; 
And no one cheered her sorrow. 


She had no wood to cook her food, 
And but one chair to sit in ; 

Last spring she lost a cow, that cost 
A whole year’s steady knitting. 


She had worn her fingers to the bone, 
Her back wa; growing double ; 

One day the pig tore up her wig,— 
But that’s not half her trouble. 


Her best black gown was faded brown. 
Her shoes wereall in tatters, 

With not a pair for Sunday wear : 
Said she ** It little matters! 


** Nobody asks me now to ride, 
My garments are not fitting ; 

And with my crutch I care not much 
To hobble off to meeting. 


** 1 still preserve my Testament, 
And though the Acts are missing, 
And Luke is torn, and Hebrews worn, 
On Sunday ’tis a blessing. 


“ And other days I open it 
Before me on the table, 

And there I sit, and read, and knit, 
As long as I am able.” 


One evening she had closed the book, 
But still she sat there knitting ; 


** Meow-meow !”’ complained the old black cat, 


“ Mew-mew!” the spotted kitten. 


And on the hearth with sober mirth, 
“ Chirp, chirp!” replied the cricket. 


’Twas dark, but hark! ‘* Bow-ow!” the bark 


Of Ranger at the wicket! 


Is Ranger barking at the moon? 
Or what can be the matter? 

What trouble now? ‘* Bow-ow! bow-ow!”’ 
She hears the old gate clatter. 


*‘It is the wind that bangs the gate, 
And I must knit the stocking!” 

But hush !—what’s that? Rat-tat! rat-tat! 
Alas! there’s some one knocking ! 


* Dear me! dear me! who canit be? 
Where, where is my crutch-handle?” 

She rubs a match with hasty sc atch, 
She cannot light the candle! 


Rat-tat ! scratch, scratch ! the worthless match ! 


The cat growls in the corner. 


Rat-tat! scratch, scratch! Up flies the latch— 


* Good morning, Mrs. Warner !” 


The kitten spits and lifts her back, 
Her eyes glare on the stranger ; 

The old cat’s tail ruffs big and black, 
Loud barks the old dog Ranger. 


Blue burns at last the tardy match, 
And dim the candle glimmers ; 
Along the floor beside the door 
The cold white moonlight shimmers. 


** Sit down !’’—the widow gives her chair. 
**Get out!” sh= says to Ranger, 

** Alas! I do not know your name.” 
matter!” quoth the stranger. 


*See ‘‘Cozy Corner,” page 44. 
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His limbs are strong, his beard is long, 
His hair is dark and wavy ; 

Upon his back he bears a sack ; 
His staff is stout and heavy. 


“ My way is lost, and with the frost 
1 feel my fingers tinzle ” 

Then from his back he slips the sack,— 
Ho! did you hear it jingle ? 


“* Nay, keep your chair! while you sit there 
I'll take the other corner.” 

“I’m sorry, sir, I have no fire!” 
No matter, Mrs. Warner !”’ 


He shakes his sack —the magic sack! 
Amazed the widow gazes! 

Ho, ho! the chimney’s f.1l of wood! 
Ha, ha! the wood it blazes! 


Ho, ho! ha, ha! the merry fire! 
It sputters and it crackles! 

Snap, snap! flash, flash! old oak and ash 
Send out a million sparkles. 


The stranger sits upon his sack 
Beside the chimney-corner, 

And rubs his hands before the brands, 
And smiles on Mrs. Warner. 


She feels her heart beat fast with fear, 
But what can be the danger? 

“ Can I do aught for you, kind sir?” 
“I’m hungry!’ quoth the atranger. 


Alas!” she said, 1 have no food 
For boiling or for baking!” 

“I’ve food,” quoth he, “for you and me!” 
And gave his sack a shaking. 


Out rattled knives, and forks, and spoons ! 
‘Twelve eggs, p»tatoes plenty ! 

One large soup dish, two plates of fish, 
And bread enough for twenty! 


And Rach?1. calming her surprise, 
As well as she was able, 

Saw following these, two roasted geese, 
A tea-urn, and a tab‘e! 


Strang2, was it not? each dish was hot, 
Not even a plate was broken; 

The cloth was laid, and all arrayed, 
Before a word was spoken ! 


“ Sit up! sit up! and we will sup, 
Dear Madam, while we’re able!” 

Said she, ‘* The room is poor and small 
For such a famous table! ”’ 


Again the stranger shakes his sack, 
The walis begin to rumble ! 

Another shake! the rafters quake! 
You’d think the roof would tumble! 


Shake, shake! the room grows high and large, 


The walls are painted over! 
Shake, shake! out fall four chairs, in all, 
A bureau, anda sofa! 


The stranger s ops to wpe the sweat, 
That down his face is streaming, 

“Sit up! sit up! and we shall sup,”’ 
Quoth he, ** while all is steaming.” 


The widow hobbled on her crutch, 
He kindly sprar gto aid her. 

** All this,’’ said she, “is too much for ms.”’ 
Quoth he, ** we’ll have a waiter!” 


Shake, shake, once more! and from the sack 


Out hopped a little fellow. 
With elbows bare, bright eyes, sleek hair, 
And trousers striped with yellow. 


His legs were short, his body plump, 
His cheek was like a cherry; 

He turned three times ; he gave a jump; 
His laugh rang loud and merry ! 


He placed his hand upon his heart, 
And scraped and bowed so handy ! 

“* Your humble servant, sir,” he said, 
Like any little dandy. 


The widow laughed a long, loud laugh, 
And up she started, screaming ; 

When ho! and lo! the room was dark ! 
She’d been asleep and dreaming ! 


The stranger and his magic sack, 
The dishes and the fishes, 

The geese and things had taken wings, 
Like riches or like witches! 


All, all was gone! she sat alone ; 
Her hands had dr: pped their knitting. 
‘* Meow-meow !” the cat upon the mat; 
“ Mew-mew! mew-mew !” the kitten. 


The hearth is bleak,—and hark ! the creak, 
**Chirp, chirp ! ” the lonesome cricket. 

“* Bow-ow!” says Ranger to the moon: 
The wind is at the wicket. 


And still she sits, and as she knits 
She ponders o’er the vision : 

**T saw it written on the sack,— 
‘A Cheerful Disposition.’ 


‘1 know God sent the dream, and meant 
To teach this useful lesson, 

That out of peace and pure content 
Springs every earthly bl ssing!’’ 


Said she, “‘ I’ll make the sack my own! 
I’ll shake away all sorrow!” 

She shook the sack for me to-day ; 
She’ll shake for you to-morrow. 


She shakes out hope, and joy, and peace, 
And happiness come after; 

She shakes out smiles f-rall the world ; 
She shakes out love and laughter. 


For poor or rich,—-no matter which,— 
For young folks or for old fulks, 

For strong or weak, for proud and meek, 
For warm folks and for cold folks ; 


For children coming home from school, 
And ‘ometimes for the teacher ; 

For white or black, she shakes the sack,— 
In short, for every creature. 


And everybcdy who has grief. 
The sufferer and the mourner, 
From far and near, come now to hear 
Kind words from Mrs Warner. 


They go to her with heavy hearts, 
They come away with light ones ; 

They go to her with cloudy brows, 
They come away with bright ones. 


All love her well and I could tell 
Of many a cheering present 

If fruits and things their friendship brings 
To make her fireside plea ant. 


She always keeps a cheerful fire ; 
The houseis painted over ; 

She has food in store, and chairs for four, 
A bureau and a sofa. 


She says these seem just like her dream, 
And tells again the vision ; 

‘*T saw it written on the sack,— 

‘ A Cheerful Disposition !*”’ 
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Quiet Hours 


Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only 
provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh and en- 
tertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzzve. 
294.—-A BIOGRAPHICAL BANQUET. 

It was Langhorne who once said, “* No species of writing 
seems more worthy of cultivation than biography.” Thanks 
to a friend of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, lovers of the ‘* Quiet 
Hours” department of this Magazine are given, on the fol- 
lowing page, an opportunity to briefly study a few noted char- 
acters, gathered at a Biographical Banquet, which study is sure 
to prove a worthy and profitable method of cultivating the 
mind of every one who will take advantage of the opportunity. 

Every reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is invited to the Bio- 
graphical Banquet—so tastefully and sumptously furnished— 
where he or she will be cordially welcome. Forty-eight char- 
acters, all of whose names and deeds are widely known, are 
represented as seated at the table; only a few, however, are 
of ‘“‘our day and generation ’’—many having “ finished their 
course ’’—and they were largely natives of foreign countries. 
Many of the prominent positions in life are word-pictured, in- 
cluding kings, emperors, statesmen, reformers, historians, ex- 
plorers, educators, generals, etc., and among them the names 
of honored women of noble deeds are not wanting—all enig- 
matically portrayed. 

PRIZES AND RULES—For the naming of the 48 guests and the 
authors of the selections, Four Prizes will be awarded : 

First—For the first correct solution, naming both the guests 
at the table and the authors of the quotations arranged there- 
on, a prize of Five Dollars. 

Second—For the second correct list, naming both guests and 
authors, a prize of Three Dollars. 

Third—For the third correct naming of the guests simply, a 
prize of one year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Fourth—F or the third correct naming of the authors, a prize 
of any one of the 11 bound volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Give each answer its proper number, writing nothing else in 
the list. No supplemental lists can be accepted, unless cor- 
rect lists have not been obtained on the first installments. 

Precedence will be determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within 12 
months are requested not to compete for those offered here. 

All lists for competition thust reach the publishers of this 
Magazine by 6 P. M. of Wednesday, January 2r, 18q1. 


295.—Names of Celebrated Authors.—Il. 
Pack away closely, never scatter, 
In doing so you'll soon get at her. 
A young domestic animal. 
Une who is more than a sandy shore. 
A girl’s name and a relative. 
. A fraction in American currency and fashionable society. 
. “* Mamma is in perfect health, my child.” 


Each human head in turn, ’tis said, 

Shall turn to him though he is dead. 

. When a hen hatches her eggs what shall we do with her ? 
. Where the grain goes and how much. 

What three authors’ names did a man use on witnessing 
teusive conflagration? — B. 


“I 
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296.—Build Me a House of Words. 
14 
x 
IX XI3XX2 
x xx 
x x 
x 


II 
x 
x 


3 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
6 


x 
x 
x 
x 
10X 7 
Build this way : 
1 to 2—to conceive. 
1 to 3—a bird. 
2 to 4—to journey. 
2 to 5—death. 


6 to 7—a kind of pen. 
7 to 8--a needle. 
3 to 4—a weight. 
4 to 5—at first. 

5 to8—a musical instrument. 9 to ro—a roll. 

4 to 7—an animal. 11 to 12—a fruit. 

3 to6—a measuring instrument. 13 to 14—a servant. 

FRANKLIN. 
297.—Conundrum. 
(PUBLISHED BY RBQUEST.] 

Iam composed of five syllables. My frst and second are 
what Gladstone loves ; my third, fourth and fifth what he hates. 
My wiole spoken slowly is what he would like to do. My 
whole spoken rapidly is where his enemies would like to place 
him. 

298.—Riddles to Solve. 

1. Eyes have they, out they see not. 

2. Feet have they, but they walk not. 

3. Teeth have they, but they chew not. 


PUZZLES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NO. 145. 
292.—Another Old-Time Riddle. 


Answer—The Whale that swallowed Jonah. 
Correctly answered by Mrs. Lucy A. Stowell, Petersham, 
Mass., and Mrs. H. H. Watson, Frankfort, Ky. 


293.-—Scripture Questions. 


Answers— 

1. Oshea (Numbers xiii: 16). 8. Pisgah (Muméers xxiii: 14). 

2. Philip (Zuée iii 1). 9. Ahaziah ix: 27). 

3. Tarshish (// Chron. xx: 36). 10. Chedorlaomer (Gez. xiv: 17). 

4. Teman (Genesis xxxvi:15). 11. Hiel (7 xvi: 34). 

5. Obed (Ruth iv: 16, 17). 12. Ishmael (Genesis xvii: 20). 

6. Hezekiah (// xx: 8-11).13. For numbering the children 

7. Uz (Jodi: 1). , _ of Isreal (77 Samuel xxiv: 1). 
(sood answers were received from Abby K. Tillotson, Owos- 

so, Mich., Mrs. W. S. Judd, South Hadley Falls, Mass., and 

Mrs. E. Butler, Effingham, II]. 


295.—A New Riddle. 
Answers—The masses; them asses, concerning which last ex- 
pression the author writes, ‘‘ If not elegant it is expressive.” 


296.—Names of Celebrated Authors.—l. 
Answers— 
1. Chau-cer. 
2. Dry-den. 
. Pope. 
. Taylor. 
. Holmes 
. Hood. 
. Burns. 
. Southey. 
Good answers were received from Mrs. W. S. Judd, and Mrs. 
E. Butler. 


. Shelly 17. Whittier. 

. Cole-ridge. 18. Gold-mith. 
. Young. . S-axe. 

. Lowell. . Chatter-ton. 
. Campbell. . Hart. 

. Words-worth. . De Quincy. 
. Ak-en-side. . Bacon. 

. L-ong-fellow. 


297.—Absent Vowels. 
Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure ; 
Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And find a harvest-home of light. 


Answer— 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL BANQUET. 


The Iron Duke. 


Sweet Singer of the Temple. 


Madman of the North. 
The Yather of History. 
The Law-giver. 

The Golden-mouthed. 
Old Bullion. 

Monsieur Veto. 

The Hero of the Nile. 


© 
©) 
©) 
©) 
©) 
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Brother Jonathan, The Cautious Tyrant. 


The Poet Naturalist. Angelic Doctor. 


They have been ata great feast of languages, and stolen 


The Irish Agitator. the scraps. The Little Giant. 


An old accustomed feast, whereto I have invited 


Rare Ben, many a guest. The Uncrowned King. 


It is not the quantity of the meat but the cheerfulness 


of the guests, which makes the feast. 


Maid of Saragossa. Semiramis of the North. 


When I make a feast, I would my guests should praise 


it, not the cooks. 


Old Man Eloquent. The Old Fox. 


Small cheer, and great welcome, makes a merry feast. 


| Lion of the North. Enough’s a feast ; eat some and pocket up the rest. ‘The Sen of Destin. 


In after-dinner talk, 


Across the walnuts and the wine. The Grand Old Man. 


| Old Buena Vista. 


Serenely full, the Epicure would say, Fate cannot harm 


Holy Maid of Kent. me, I have dined to-day. 


Mother Ann, 


oe They are as sick that surfeit with too much, as they 
The King-Maker. that starve with nothing. Poor Richard. 


His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well. 
The Great Bear. 


The Learned Blacksmith. 


Sweet food of sweetly uttered knowledge. 


The H 
e Hammer The Great Iconoclast. 


Morning Star of the Refor- The Mill-boy of the Slashes. 
mation. 


| | 


} 


The Eagle of Brittany. 


The Grand Corrupter. 
The Protestant Pope 
Carolina Game-Cock, 
The Deadly Austrian. 
Jack of Spades. 

The Modern Hogarth. 
The Great Elector. 


The Silent. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


THE DRIFTWOOD FIRE. 
We dragged the driftwood from the shore, 
The sea’s wild, cruel gift upcast, 
And piled it by the cottage door. 


Rough hull, bent spar, and shattered mast— 


Strange, mournful, half-told histories 
Of ocean’s endless mysteries. 


Ah, me! how often I recall 
The building of our driftwood fire ; 
The mounting shadows on the wall 
That with the growing flames aspire ; 
The flushing heat that thrilled us so, 
The rosy embers’ dreamy glow. 


How fast the sparkles went and came, 

Brave “soldiers ”’ on their upward march; 
How swift the fingers of the flame 

Made crumbling tower and tottering arch, 
And all the wonders hearts desire 
Could find a picture in the fire. 


What splendid visions rose and shone 
For Will, of lands beyond the sea; 
For Allen, gold mines of his own— 
And love for Annie, fame for me ; 
For Madge, a prince, light-haired and tall, 
And last, brown ashes for us all. 


Ah, time and change must have their will, 
And tears be wept, and farewells said— 

The hearth is cold, the home is still, 
Where happy children sang and played; 

And never more can shine and glow 

The driftwood fire of long ago. 


—Pittsburgh Bulletin. 


Sweet word that spans all space, that knows no bound, 


Yet dwells in narrowest compass; welcome word! 


Dear type of Peace—though sheltered by the sword; 


Mid Saxon-spreading races only found. 

Our earliest recollections all abound 

With little notes of thee; our years are stored 
With memories of thee; each spot adored 

By youth, in age becometh holy ground. 

Thou clingest in the handgrip of the Sire; 

‘Thou meltest in tue Mother’s tender kiss; 

The wanderer longs to reach thee—Guiding Star 
Of all his thoughts; like Israel's Pillared Fire 


By night thou leadest him through childhood’s bliss 


To that loved Home he pictures from afar. 


—Lord Rosslyn. 


HOMEWARD. 

Childish feet are straying Homeward, 
One has entered there to-day, 

Passed perchance from paths of darkness, 
To the peace for which we pray. 

Gone we know not from what suffering, 
Fled we know not from what sin, 

Oh, ye gates that open Heavenward, 
Swing together, shut her in. 


So, O Father, to thy keeping, 
Give me what we call our own, 
Gone a little time before us 
Through the portals leading home. 
Safe from all the storms of sorrow 
Darkening now the land of birth, 
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Given with tears for hope’s lights faded 
To the heart of mother earth. 


Yet with love’s divinest token, 
Yielded to a tenderer care, 

Than our hoine below could give her, 
Or our human weakness bear. 

She is safe from pain and sorrow, 
We alone can bear the rod, 

With this blossom safely nurtured 


In the garden of our God. ; 
—Unidentijirit. 


SLEEPING. 
While children sleep 
They know not that their father toils : 
They know not that their mother prays— 
Bending in blessing o’er their beds, 
Imploring grace for afterdays. 


While children sleep 
They never dream that others work 
That they may have their daily bread ; 
When morning comes they rise and eat, 
And never ask how they are fed. 


While children sleep 
They do not see the shining sun— 
They do not know the gracious dew, 
In daily miracle of love, 
Is ever making all things new. 


Do we not sleep ? 
And know not that our Father works 
With watchful care about our way, 
He bends in blessing from above— 
His love broods o’er us day by day. 


Do we not sleep? 
And never dream that others work, 
Reaping the sheaves that might be ours ; 
We see not how the shadows fall, 
Which mark the swift ceparting hours. 


Ah! still we sleep, 
Our drowsy eyes see not the Light, 
See not the hands stretched out to bless, 
See not that waiting for us stands 
God’s kingdom and His righteousness. 
—Unidentified. 


HOW BLEST THE RIGHTEOUS WHEN HE DIES. 
How blest the righteous when he dies! 
When sinks a weary soul to rest! 
Ilow mildly beam the closing eyes ! 
How gently heaves the expiring breast. 


So fades a summer cloud away ; 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er ; 
So gently shuts the eye of day; 

So dies a wave along the shore. 


A holy quiet reigns around,— 
A calm which life nor death destroys; 
And naught disturbs that peace profound 
Which his unfettered soul enjoys. 


Farewell, conflicting hopes and fears, 
Where lights and shades alternate dwell ! 

How bright th’ unchanging morn appears! 
Farewell, inconstant world, farewell! 


Life’s labor done, as sinks the clay, — 
Light from its load the spirit flies, 
While heaven and earth combine to say,— 
How blest the righteous when he dies! 
—Mrs. Barbauld. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JANUARY, 1891. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue otf GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 

Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HovuSEKEEPING will 
be written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and— 
with few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up 
from our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit 
of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came 
from and to whom belonging. 

Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
nu nerous that we are oblized to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come fr m journals of acknc wl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HouseKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some ben- 
efit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond favor- 
ably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. Only by special arrangement will more than one copy be sent 
each publication, with this single exception—when the editor asks for 
one copy to extract from—in addit:on to our regular Extract Sheet— 
and another for the guidance of his wife in preparing his dinner. To 
prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the address of the 
journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent, must accompany any 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING will please to note: 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addre-sed to the editor of Goop HouSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
ed.torial consideration when the writers des re the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor's earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue. to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goov HOUSEKE®EPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, six weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and newsmen 
may have their copies on sale promptly on publication date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and runnirg over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case Of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. All manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping ‘‘ until called for.” 


THE NEW YEAR. 
With the new year comes new life, new plans, new de- 
sires, new hopes, new fears, new joys and new sorrows. 
Thus it is, thus it ever has been and thus it ever will be 
in the ceaseless round of worldly work and worry, of 
human acquisition and enjoyment, as long as life endures. 
We toil for the present and plan for the future; we 
throng the marts of trade, fill pulpits and educational 
desks, stand at the bar and find formal sittings on the 
bench, crowd industrial arenas, cover and cultivate the 
broad acres of the world, striving one with another for 
place and power—for sustenance and supremacy. Kings 
and princes, magnates and peasants, alike, are heirs of 
the fiat given to man for fulfillment “In the Beginning,” 
—‘“In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread,” but 
the same authority that gave this enunciation also gave 
another equally vital—* But man shall not live by bread 
only, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of the Lord shall man live.” The “ words” of this latter 
announcement may be appropriately represented by those 
of love, peace, rest and enjoyment. The battlefields of 
business strife furnish the material elements of ammuni- 
tion and equipment for working out the details of this 
first Divine order, and it is to the rest, peace and enjoy- 
ment to be found in the Homes of the World that we 
must look for the complete fulfillment of this double de- 
cree of the Almighty. How precious, theh, to every mem- 
ber of the human family is, or should be, the Home; how- 
ever high and mighty, however low and humble; whether 
in palace or cottage; whether in the companionship of 
princesses or peasants. How much, then, are the pro- 
ducing elements of human weal or woe bounded by the 
four walls of Home; how much protection from the 
storms of life, how much of cheer for the disconsolate 
and strength for the weary, may be found within the cir- 
cuit of these four walls—how much of satisfaction, solace 
and sacredness. How much of cémfort comes back to us 
in echo, when we sing that sweet refrain of John Howard 
Payne, “ There’s no place like Home.” The one poem 
which Thomas Carlyle gave to the world tells the simple 
story of these, so sensibly and sweetly, that we give it 

complete, at the opening of The New Year: 

My Own Four Walls. 
Tke storm and night is on the waste, 
Wild through the wind the herdsman calls, 


As fast on willing nag I haste, 
Home to my own four walls. 


Black tossing clouds with scarce a glimmer 
Envelop earth like sevenfold palls ; 

But wifekin watches, coffee-pot doth simmer, 
Home in my own four walls. 


A home and wife I too have got, 
A hearth to blaze whate’er befalls ; 
What needs a man that I have not 
Within my own four walls. 


King George has palaces of pride, 
And armed grooms must ward those halls; 
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With one stout bolt I safe abide 
Within my own four walls. 


Not all his men may sever this, 

It yields to friends’, not monarchs’, calls; 
My whinstone house my castle is— 

I have my own four walls. 


When fools or knaves do make a rout 
With gigmen, dinners, balls, cabals, 

I turn my back and shut them out- 
These are my own four walls. 


The moorland house, though rude it be, 
May stand the brunt when prouder falls; 

*T will screen my wife, my books, and me, 
All in my own four walls. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

From an abundantly filled portfolio, the editor of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, on the occasion of the new departure, 
which transforms our Fortnightly Journal into a Monthly 
Magazine, will here inaugurate another new departure , 
that of a department of free and easy chit-chat with our 
readers, to take the place of the heretofore formal edito- 
rial writing, and for this purpose we will take up the char- 
acter of the constituency of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to 
begin with. 

At the commencement of this, the Twelfth Volume, 
'"Goop HOUSEKEEPING finds itself well maintained by the 
interest and support of a constituency of subscribers and 
readers, in point of intelligence and worth, equal to those 
of any English-speaking journal. Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
in acquiring this flattering position and permanent pat- 
ronage, has pursued the even tenor of its way, without re- 
sorting to sensations; the use of hastily acquired great 
names of only momentary or fictitious value; refraining 
from the prevalent practice of hiring people to buy it, or 
subscribe for it; not selling its editions at a “‘ Songs three 
yards a penny” price; but, instead, has made its claims 
for public approval upon the real merits of its reading 
pages, without regard to the popular furore for names 
alone and looking for the material elements of its Con- 
tents Table, as far as possible, to practical recitals of 
wise and experienced housewives, whose cautions and 
counsels are sure to be valuable and reliable. 

This course of procedure has not been without its re- 
ward, and at the opening of the Twelfth Volume of issue, 
we find no occasion to change our course of conduct for 
future government, in this respect. In support of our 
own doctrine in this connection, we have letters in 
abundance, from far and near, similar to the following : 

I know of no publication that would be more missed from 
our table than Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and I think the new form 
will be a great improvement.—J. M. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 

I do not see how it is possible to improve Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. I long ago pronounced it perfect, and I think I owe 
much of my success in housekeeping to the good things found 
in its pages. Therefore I wish to extend thanks for its past 
endeavors, with well-wishes for its future—Mrs. E. T. D., 
Plymouth, Mass. 

I like your magazine very much. It is eagerly perused on 
its arrival, by my family, even including my grown upson. I 
think you are doing a good work for your day and generation, 
by conducting such a useful periodical.—Mrs. A. C., Pesth, 
Ont., Canada. 

My friend, Mr. John N. Navarro of 35 Broadway, New 
York, has my order to pay you for the Family Journal, Goop 
HOousSEKEEPING, for this year, and to continue the payment for 


the next. My daughter has found it of great benefit, and has 
had every number from the first, therefore please continue 
sending it.—J. B., City of Mexico. 

You publish a most excellent paper, and I desire to com- 
pliment the artists and engravers for the work which adorns 
the head of each subject, they are so neatly, tastefully and ap- 
propriately executed.—-D. T. W., Boonville, Mo. 

We never fail to speak a good word for Goop HoUSEKEEP- 
ING when opportunity offers. My husband is a very enthusi- 
astic admirer of it, and we all wish it might be in every home 
in the land.—Mrs. W. I. M., Chicago, 7/1. 

I think Goop HovusEKEEPING the best of all magazines 
published for housekeepers. I receive from it ten times its 
value, and I hope sometime to possess all the back num- 
bers.—Mrs. R. J., A/anta, Ga. 

My wife prizes Goop HOUSEKEEPING more than all the 
other publications we take.—H. C. G., Hill, NV. H. 

Goop HOovuSEKEEPING is invaluable to all who really ap- 
preciate the help contained therein.—Mrs. A. H. S., Xo/oa- 
Kauai, Sandwich Islands. 


I would not be without Goop HousEKEEPING for any-- 
thing.—Mrs. F. M., Brainard, Kan. 


And here, while we write, comes the following hearty 
endorsement of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, from the editorial 
sanctum of a valued exchange—** Good Health "—which 
accords and harmonizes with scores of others of similar 
import, from widely scattered editorial rooms: 

We heartily admire Goop HOUSEKEEPING, from cover to 
cover. Everybody must. We have nothing so perfect in its 
way coming to our table. : 


Such as these might be continued to an extent that 
would fill an entire number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
but we must for the present, at least, let these few, which 
are taken at random from a pile of similar ones sent from 
the counting-room to the editorial rooms, suffice. In 
this connection, however, we desire to quote the words of 
another editor, who thinks as does Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
on this subject, regretting that the clipping from which 
we make the extract fails to give the name of the paper 
in which it appears. It is as follows: 


The paper of the future will be the one that in itself has 
merit, and that stands upon its worth; not the one that gives 
chromos or trips to Africa, or whose profits are to be used in 
building a church, or for any other purpose than as a re- 
ward for the enterprise and brains of its conduct >rs. The pub- 
lic’s charity should not be bought—it should come sponta- 
neously, and the quicker these charlatans find it out the better, 


In this connection, again, it is pertinent to give here the 
following extract from a private letter to the editor of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, from the publisher of a Sunday 
paper ina New England city, whose journal has heretofore 
been conducted on a higher plane of morals and ethics, 
than that of the general run of modern Sunday journals: 


I find that it is better to print a nasty paper on week-day, 
than it is to try and print a clean paper for acleanday. We 
are talking a little of making The —— —— a little more sensa: 
tional, than has been possible to do on the high plane we have 
tried to keep it; but we find so little encouragement among the 
good people who had rather see the bad Sunday papers come 
than a clean one, that we are going to gradually get into some- 
thing a little more exciting.: I notice that such papers have the 
largest sales and make the most money. 


“Tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis, tis true.” Neverthe- 
less, GooD HOUSEKEEPING does not propose to make of 
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itself a dirty paper to be taken into clean homes, but a 
clean paper to be taken into all homes—a messenger of 
good-will and dispenser of good things in the Homes of 
the World—if we do not make quite so much money. 


From Memphis, Tenn., “A Reader of Goop HOoUusE- 
KEEPING,” who fails to give her name, and consequently 
is not, according to our rule, entitled to a reply, writes to 
know the opinion of the editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
on the subject of “ Pin Money” for wives. We will in 
this instance break over the rule, and favor our Memphis 
correspondent with our opinion on this point, which is 
the same as that of the Hon. George M. Stearns of Chico- 
pee, Mass., a noted lawyer, who is a saint at home, 
whether or no a sinner elsewhere. He once gave, as a 
reply to a query similar to the one propounded to us, 
the following: 

My condensed impression concerning the subject is that the 
fault lies with the individuals rather than the subject. The 
right kind of a wife and the proper sort of a husband never 


* have any trouble about pin money. 


We say “Yes” to the inquiry of a Troy, N. Y., cor- 
respondent of Goop HOUSEKEEPING who writes as 
follows: 

By the way, might one of the Quick Witted, albeit the very 
slowest among them, be allowed to offer a plea in behalf 
of our favorite department? Inthe “‘chances and changes” 
to which, per announcement, Goop HOUSEKEEPING is to be 
subjected in the near future, we would humbly pray *‘ the pow- 
ers that be,” that the space usually allowed our Quiet Corner 
be not curtailed. Shall not our allowance be the same in the 
one double number as we have had in the two single ones? 
With me, any striking alterations in the ‘*‘ make-up ” of a favorite 
magazine or newspaper produces an indisposition which may 
perhaps be classed under the head of nostalgia, at least it is 
nearly akin to that experience when the inevitable changes of 
life break in upon the unity of the family circle, and we feel for 
a time, strange and homesick ’mid the familiar surroundings. 
But in view of the excellent cuisine furnished in the past in the 
several departments of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, whether catering 
to the physical or mental appetite, I have faith to trust that the 
menu of the future will not only equal, but exceed that of the 
past in abundance, variety and quality.—L. C. E., Zroy, WV. Y. 


“Yes, it is permissible,” is our reply to our St. Louis, 
Mo., correspondent, and we hope some of the readers of 
Goop HovuSsEKEEPING will give the information asked 
for, in time for our next issue. 

I have been a subscriber for several years to your fine maga- 
zine, and have found so many excellent suggestions in the 
“*Cozy Corner” that I venture to ask a question: Is it per- 
missible to make inquiries connected with household economy ? 
If so, I should be glad to know the address of some American 
or English boarding-house, or pension, in Rome, in Geneva 
and in London. I mean some house that is clean and reason- 
able in its charges, where women who are alone—tourists—for 
a time in those cities, can be comfortable. If my question be 
out of order, I withdraw it, of course, but if the editor can 
give me the address of any one who can give me the informa- 
tion, I should be glad. A series of articles on European travel, 
written by a woman for GooD HOUSEKEEPING, would be 
much enjoyed. 

St. Louts, Mo. J. M. H. 


A fresh instance of stealing the product of other peo- 
ple’s brains comes to us while preparing our Table of 
Contents for the present number of our new monthly 
form. A note, of which the following is a copy, comes 


from a long-time reader and, now and then, contributor 
to our pages: 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I enclose the following bit I found in my scrap book, and 
send it thinking you might find a space for it in the magazine, 
although it is not original ; ’tis a piece I cut from a newspaper 
—and I think tells the story in quite a pleasant way. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. E. W. L. 

To Tell a Good Housekeeper, 
How can I tell her? 
By her cellar. 
Cleanly shelves and whitened walls. 
I can guess her 
By her dresser ; 
By the back staircase and hall ; 
And with pleasure 
Take her measure 
By the way she keeps her brooms; 
Or the peeping 
At the “keeping” 
Of her back and unseen rooms. 
By her kitchen’s air of neatness, 
And its general completeness 
Where in cleanliness and sweetness 
The rose of order blooms.— 7%e Mew Moon. 

If E. W. L. will turn to Goop HOUSEKEEPING for 
February 1886, she will find that the poem she sends us 
was written for GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, by one of its 
brightest contributors “Lester Leigh,” and printed in the 
number mentioned, the poem being “lifted” into the 
“New Moon” without credit, and since traveling the 
rounds of the press, credited to that journal. 


The recipe for ‘Chicken Milk for Invalids” published in 
these columns recently, was written for and published origi- 
nally in that excellent magazine, Goop HousEKEEPING.— 
Springfield Republican. 

This very unique and original paper, with the title of 
“ Chicken Milk, the New Food for Invalids,” was prepared 
expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING, by “ An M. D.’s 
Sister,” printed in the issue for April 26, 1890, and was 
copied by the Republican from an uncredited clipping 
from one of the many enterprising publications, whose 
editors make liberal use of their scissors and paste-pot 
without due credit. The New-York Christian at Work 
printed the same paper in its issue for October 4, on one 
of its editorial pages, as original. 


The editor of a Central New York leading daily journal, 
in asking for an exchange with GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
Says: 

The —— receives all of the leading perodicals pub- 
lished in this country, excepting yours, and some English 
prints. The exchange with you is the only one ever solicited. 
The exception was due to two reasons, the high standing of 
Goop HovuseEKEEPING, which I knew of from perusing it, and 
from the quotations often made from it. 


We had proposed adding a few of the many “good 
words for Goop HOUSEKEEPING,” from the press, that 
come to hand by every mail, but our Chit-Chat already 
overruns the space originally assigned for it; we must, 
therefore, content ourselves with the copying of only one: 

We can only say of Goop HousEKEEPING what we have 
said before, that we cannot conceive of anything better in its 
line, and we don’t believe any lady who will subscribe for it a 
year will ever after be willing to keep house without it.— Wes?- 
ern Recorder, Louisville, Ky. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S GOOD THINGS. 

The conductors of Goop HOUSEKEEPING “ point with 
pride” to this, the initial number of its new Monthly 
Magazine form. If there are any so unbelieving as to 
think that we do so without cause, let them turn with us 
the leaves of the January number and see what its open 
pages contain, as we go along: 

1st. The handsomely illustrated frontispiece, “ The Qld 
Fire-place,” is an artistic illustration of a charming house- 
hold poem—suggestive of home comforts, home cheer and 
happy home lives. 

2d. The first installment of a new serial by Miss Parloa 
—‘*Ten Mornings in the Kitchen,” which cannot fail of 
being of inestimable value to housekeepers wherever 
found—the careful and careless housewives, alike; the 
economical or wasteful; the good or bad providers—the 
good gaining strength in the ways of well-doing and the 
other kind learning “ how to do better in future.” 

3d. “The Cost of Living,” is graphically considered, 
and in a somewhat startling manner—so much so, indeed, 
that we are wont to pause after reading the calculations 
here made, with an involuntary expression of “ Well, it 
does cost something to live, does it not?” 

4th. A well-told tale of domestic life, increasing in 
interest as the story progresses, with its recitals of touch- 
ing, tender and patheticincidents. Somewhat lengthy, but 
whoever begins it will read it to the end before dismissal. 

sth. “A Reconstructed Family”; in a measure a ming- 
ling of personal history with a confessional—thanks to 
Goop HouseEKEEPING for its lesson of Object Teaching. 

6th. A poetical description of ‘What Woman with a 
Capital W” and what a “Household Lion” is, are, or 
may be found to be. 

7th. An Object Lesson so dearly learned by many am- 
bitious housekeepers in finding out what it costs to run 
in debt “ On the Installment Plan.” 

8th. “Illustrated Redfern Fashions,” with accompany- 
ing text by one of the first and most reliable fashion 
writers of the day—our long-time contributor, Helena 
Rowe. If the instructions here given are carefully fol- 
lowed by our readers, they will be well up with the times 
in the matter of dress, as our contributor in this depart- 
ment is a most painstaking and capable writer in this 
branch of magazine literature. 

gth. In this time of “ servant-girl ” discussion, anything 
relating to the vexed and vexing question is sure to awaken 
interest, especially so pleasingly written a paper as Di 
Vernon gives us on the “Chinese as House Servants,” 
from a California stand-point. 

roth. The first of another interesting series of papers, 
under the unique designation of “A Literary Camera,” 
and described as “ Snap-shots Taken in the Field of 
Literature.” This is a department which readers with a 
literary taste will not overlock. 

11th. “Oh, that’s good—it’s from Sara Sedgwick!” 
Everything from the pen of this writer is good; and so 
would be “ A Venison Dinner” prepared after the formula 
which she here presents. 

12th. There is “gospel truth” in Mrs. Merry’s paper 
“On the Mutual Benefit Plan,” the purpose of which is to 
show a better way to the members of many a hard-work- 
ing, barren-lived community. It should be read with care. 

13th. There are two helpful chapters regarding “ Hospi- 
tality in the Home,” which no reader can afford to pass 
idly by. The “ Don’ts for Visitors,” on the one hand, will 
be found well supplemented by the second chapter, which 
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takes the stand-point of the hostess, and suggests as to 
“ Guests and Guest Chambers.” 

14th. There is something worth thinking of in “The 
Giving of Gifts,” especially at this time when so much of 
gift-giving is in order—and for all times like the present. 

15th. There are times in all kinds of gatherings when 
the participants are at a loss to know “ what to play next.” 
“ Amusement for Evening Hours” is designed—and well 
designed—to fill such awkward pauses in the pleasures of 
the social circle. 

16th. “The Hospitable Marthas,” by Carlotta Perry, 
draws forcibly the distinction between that work which 
serves to make home a charming and lovable place, and is 
therefore necessary, and that which is simply superfluous, 
and makes life a burden. There are still some house- 
keepers who have not learned this distinction. 

17th. The same “ Student of Human Strength and Weak- 
ness” who furnished the popular series in the previous 
volume of Goop HOUSEKEEPING on “The Head, the 
Hands, the Feet,” begins in the present issue a series of 
papers on “ Household Table Drinks,” Tea, Coffee, Choco- 
late and Cocoa. These papers will give all the important 
facts regarding the growth, history, marketing, use and 
abuse, serving and enjoying of these beverages, and will 
make very interesting reading. 

18th. “ The Science and Art of Modern Etiquette ” is 
treated by F. H. Curtiss; his paper on “ Dining and 
Dancing” containing some extremely wholesome sugges- 
tions, none the less so because of the humorous manner 
in which they are presented. 

1gth. There are many people who believe in luck; but 
there would doubtless be less housewives willing to trust 
their peace of mind to this fickle guardian if they were all 
to carefully read and ponder what Mrs. Whitten has to 
say about “ Polly’s ‘ Luck.’” 

20th. Not every one knows how best to clean blankets 
that have become soiled, but there would be no further 
excuse for ignorance if the article with that heading had 
the careful memorizing which it deserves. 

2tst. Florence R. Simmons is right in what she has to say 
regarding “ Superannuated Trash,” even if it is hard, at 
times, to consent to the removal of worthless things which 
have old associations connected with them. 

22d. “The Kitchen Table” retains the characteristics 
which have heretofore made it valuable to so many. 

23d. “ The Children of the Household” constitutes a 
new department, of which Goop HOUSEKEEPING feels 
proud. It is for the young folks, and is prepared by a 
clergyman of wide reputation, whose name, if made public 
in this connection, would immediately arrest attention. 
This product of his pen will be none the less valuable be- 
cause his name is for the present withheld. 

24th. “ The Cozy Corner” has its old time interest, and 
the present “ Corner” is especially notable for the reprint 
of a famous old poem, kindly furnished by a correspondent. 

25th. “ Quiet Hours with the Quick-Witted ” presents a 
new prize problem this month in “ A Biographical Ban- 
quet,” which must certainly prove very popular. 

26th. It is in the “ Editor’s Portfolio” that we may all 
meet and pass a kindly personal word, to tell each other 
of “our doubts, our hopes, our fears.” 

27th. The poetry which appears in this number is not 
only exceptionally good, but is generous in quantity—as 
Goop HousEKEEPING means to be with everything. 

28th. There are other things, numbers of them, to which 
the “ Topical Index” furnishes the ready key- 
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GATHERED FROM THE HOUSEHOLD TABLE AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


A Correct Pumpkin Pie. 


It is a rarity to find a pumpkin pie nowadays properly 
made and baked as it used to be before people were too 
much in a hurry to do things as they should be done. It 
is difficult to find any semblance between the flavorless or 
over-spiced pies now prepared from pumpkin and the de- 
licious old-time pie. The trouble begins with preparing 
the pumpkin, which is usually boiled up quickly in abun- 
dance of water in such a manner as to take all flavor from 
it. There is but one way to cook pumpkin properly. Cut 
it into long strips, remove the seeds and inside pulp and 
pare these strips. Put them into a porcelain-lined iron 
saucepan, if you have one, or any thick saucepan, in about 
two inches’ depth of boiling water. A four quart sauce- 
pan filled with sliced pumpkin will require less than a 
quart of water. Cover the saucepan, and the moment the 
water begins to boil set it back where its contents will 
merely simmer, being careful that it is covered all the 
time and that the water does not boil away fast enough to 
require that more should be added. After the pumpkin 
has slowly cooked in this steam for six hours, it will be 
soft and tender; all the water will be absorbed and it will 
be an entirely different vegetable from the same thing 
boiled half an hour or so in abundance of water. 

A well-made pumpkin pie is much better than a squash 
pie, a frequent makeshift for it even in New England. 
After cooking pumpkin properly it is not necessary to 
wring it in a cloth, thus extracting all its flavor and leav- 
ing a dry pulp behind. It should be simply mashed and 
strained through the colander. Measure out two cupfuls 
of this strained pumpkin, add four cupfuls of sweet milk, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of ginger, one 
of mace, an even teaspoonful of cinnamon and a littie nut- 
meg. Beat up five eggs with about three-quarters of a 
cupful of sugar and beat them into the other ingredients. 
Add, last of all, a cupful of cream, and taste the custard to 
see if itis sweet enough. Line rather deep earthen pie 
plates with plain paste, brushing it over with the white of 
an egg. Put around each piea rim of puff paste, if you 
wish, and fill it with the prepared pumpkin. Bake the 
pies rather slowly till solid in the center in an oven well 
heated at the bottom.—Mew York Tribune. 


For Keeping and Carrying Food Hot. 

To keep and carry food hot some newly invented tanks 
are in use in Boston, where a cooked food supply com- 
pany does a thriving business. The tank is made with 
two jackets, the inner one of glass and the outer one of 
tinned iron, the space between them being filled with a 
non-conducting substance chemically prepared. This re- 
tains the heat so perfectly that the outside of the vessel 
loaded with coffee at 212° feels cold to the hand. So per- 
fect is the insulation of the tanks said to be, that the only 
heat which escapes at all gets out around the stopper at 
the top, where it is not possible to have an enclosed space 
separating the liquid from the outer atmosphere. If it 
were not for the slight radiation at the stopper the liquid 
might be kept hot for a year. Such tanks, loaded in Bos- 
ton with coffee at boiling point, are said to have actually 
reached Omaha, 1,500 miles distant, with their contents 


too hot for comfortable drinking. After all, these insu- 
lated coffeepots do but represent the application of a 
device familiar centuries ago to the fshermen of South 
Normandy and the Britanny coast. It has been for an 
indefinite period the custom there for those toilers of the 
sea to start out with their nets in the afternoon, carrying 
with them a warm meal for the day following. The pot 
containing the stew or heated delicacy is wrapped in a 
mattress stuffed with feathers, or inclosed in a box with 
feather-lined cushions, and after fifteen hours the dinner 
is spread as hot as if it had just come off the fire, not 
more than three or four degrees being lost, at all events. 
This same idea was carried out bya man who made a 
little feather-stuffed box and put his newly boiled shav- 
ing water into it just before he went to bed every night. 
In the morning, when he got up early, and shaving water 
would not have been easy to get, he opened the box and 
took out the water, still scalding hot.— Washington Star. 


A Cooking Clock. 

The latest achievement in portable double-action furni- 
ture is the cooking clock. It is made of white wood, 
stained cherry, and is constructed after the style of the 
old-fashioned grandfather's clock. The lower part of this 
mighty engine of domestic economy contains a gasoline 
stove, which, when in use, is pulled out like a drawer from 
its resting place. Below the stove is a receptacle for 
kitchen ware, while above it is a china closet containing 
four shelves. Above all this is perched a calendar clock, 
back of which is attached a gasoline vapor tank, which is 
connected with the stove by a pipe concealed behind the 
case. To the left and fitted securely in one side of the 
case is fitted an Argand burner supplied with gas gener- 
ated by the gasoline-vapor tank above mentioned. When 
cooking is in progress, the hard-woodwork of the stove 
clock is protected by a sheet of asbestos paper, which is 
placed back of the stove. When the stove, china closet, 
etc., are not in use they are pushed back into the case, the 
front of which is decorated with a handsome mirror. Be- 
sides this multiplicity of useful combinations, the inven- 
tor has found room with in the magical case for a writing 
desk and drawers for writing materials —London Home. 


To Cook Crariberries. 

1. Wash them clean, and remove all stems and leaves. 

2. Always cook in a porcelain-lined kettle or stewpan. 
Never cook in tin or brass. 

3. The sooner they are eaten after cooking, the sooner 
you will know how good they are. 

Sauce No. 1.—One quart of berries, one pint of water, 
one pound of granulated sugar. Boil ten minutes; shake 
the vessel, do not stir. This means a full, heaped dry- 
measure quart, which should weigh fully seventeen ounces. 

Sauce No. 2.—One quart of berries, one pint of water, 
one pound of granulated sugar. Bring sugar and water 
to a boil, add the fruit and boil till clear, fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

Sauce No. 3.—One pound of berries, one pint (scant) of 
cold water, one-half pound of granulated sugar. Boil to- 
gether berries and water ten minutes; add sugar and boil 
five minutes longer. 

Strained Sauce.—One and one-half pounds of berries, 
one pint of water, three-fourths of a pound of sugar. Boil 
together berries and water ten to twelve minutes; strain 
through a collander and add sugar.—American Cran- 
berry Growers’ Association. 
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Abell, Alice D. 
A Well-lighted Room. 


Amusements for Evening Hours. 
Emma ). Gray. 

An American Schoolboy’s Calendar 
Biographical Banquet, A. 

Prize Puzzle. 

Bobby. 

Elizabeth Deering Hanscom. 
Cheniston, C. A. 

Guests and Guest Chambers. 
Children of The Household, The. 
An American Schoolboy’s Calen- 
dar--January. 

Chinese as House Servants, The. 
Di Vernon. 

Cockroaches, Turpentine For. 
Cost of Living, The. 

Cozy Corner, The. 

Curtiss, F. H. Science and Art of 
Modern Etiquette. 

I. Dining and Dancing. 
Dates and Events in American His- 
tory—January. 

Don’ts for Visitors, 

Lily Sherman Rice. 

Di Vernon. 

The Chinese as House Servants. 
Diphtheria, Treatment of. 

Dining and Dancing. 

F. H. Curtiss. 

Editor’s Portfolio. 

Editorial Chit-Chat. 

Evening Hours at Home. 

Family Fashions and Fancies. 
Helena Rowe. 

Foaming Sauce. 

Lucy White Palmer. 
Forcemeat. 

Giving of Gifts, The. 

Gray, Emma J. 

Amusements for Evening Hours. 
Guests and Guest Chambers. 

C. A. Cheniston. 

Hannah Whipple’s Pudding. 
Lucy White Palmer. 

Hanscom, Elizabeth Deering 
Bobby. 

Home Cheer. 

I A Well-lighted Room. 

Alice D. Abell. 

II. Have a Good Fire. 

Inez Reddirg. 


A Household Lion. Ella Lyle. 
Another Day. Emma E. Volentine. 
Baldwin, Lydia Wood. 4 
New Year’s Song. 

Brunton, William. 

What Would We Ask of Time. 
Bryan, Clark W. 

The Way You’re Going. 
Calico. Adeline G. George. 
Clark. Helen Whitney. 

A New Year's Greeting. 
Company is Coming. 

Martna Gion Sperbeck 
Driftwood Fire, The. 

Fugitive Verse. 

Echoes. Helen Haines. 

Fugitive Verse. (Selected.) 

he Driftwood Fire. 

Home. 
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Hes itality In the Home. 12 
| Sherman Rice, 
A. Cheniston. 
Marthas, The. 12 


Carlotta Perry. 
Househvld Table Drinks. 1. Tea. 12 


A Student of Human Strength 
and Weakness. 


House Dresses. Helena Rowe. 12 

How to Clean Blankets. 12 

Jackets and Outside Coats. 12 
Helena Rowe. 

Kitchen Table, The. 12 

Lima Beans. Sara Sedgwick. 12 

Literary Camera, A. I. 12 


M. D. Sterling. 
Little Helps for Poor Memories. 12 
Lady Molly. 


Meat Jellied. Mrs. J. W. B. 12 

Merry, Mrs. 12 
On the Mutual Benefit Plan. 

Miniter, Edith. 12 


On the Installment Plan. 
Song of a Household Siren. 


Mother Cleaveland’s Pudding. 12 
Lucy White Palmer. 

Mutual Benefit Plan, On The. 12 
Mrs. Merry. 

Old Virginia Recipes. 12 


Forcemeat Balls— Meat Jellied. 
On Hospitable Thoughts Intent. 12 


On the Installment Plan. 12 
Edith Miniter. 
Palmer, Lucy White, 12 


Hannah Whipple’s Pudding. 
Mother Cleaveland’s Pudding. 
Foaming Sauce. 


Patent Traveling Bag, A. 12 
Parloa, Maria. 12 
Ten Mornings in the Kitchen. I. 
Perry, Carlotta. 12 

The Hospitable Marthas. 
Polly’s Luck. Mrs. Whitten. 12 
Potatoes, Browned. Sara Sedgwick. 12 
Prize Puzzle. 12 
A Biographical Banquet. 
Publisher’s Desk. 12 
Pudding, Salmon. Sara Sedgwick. 12 
Pudding, Marchioness. 12 
Sara Sedgwick. 
Pudding, Hannah Whipple’s 12 
Lucy White Palmer. 
Pudding, Mother Cieaveland’s. 12 


Lucy White Paimer. 
Quiet Hours with the Quick Witted. 12 
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Fugitive Verse. (Selected.) 12 
Homeward. 
Sleep ping. 
How Blest the Righteous when 
He Dies. 


George, Adeline G. Calico. 12 
Haines, Helen. Echoes. 12 
Home. Fugitive Verse. 12 
Homeward. Fugitive Verse. 12 


How Blest the Righteous when He 12 
Dies. Fugitive Verse. 


Kent. D. H.. The New Year. 12 

Lyle, Ella. A Household Lion. 12 

New Year, The. D. H. Kent. 12 

New Year’s Song. 12 
Lydia Wood Baldwin. 

New Year’s Greeting, A. 12 


Helen Whitney Clark. 
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Reconstructed Family, A. 

Sarah B. Thayer. 

Redding, Inez Havea Good Fire. 
Roasted Almonds. Sara Sedgwick. 
Rowe, Helena. 

Family Fashions and Fancies. 
Jackets and Outside Coats. 
Street Gowns. 

House Dresses. 
Winter Millinery. 
Rice, Lily Sherman. 

D for Visitors. 

Salad, Chicken. Sara Sedgwick. 
Sauce, French. Sara Sedgwick. 
Sauce, Foaming. 

Lucy White Palmer. 


Science and Art of Modern Etiquette. 


I. Dining and Dancing. 
F. H. Curtiss. 
Scrapple. The Cozy Corner. 
Sedgwick, Sara. 
A Venison Dinner. 
Roast Haunch of Venison. 
Browned Potatoes. 
Lima Beans 
Chicken Salad. 
Salmon Pudding. 
Roasted Almonds. 
Marchioness Pudding. 
French Sauce. 


Selections from Various Authors. 
Schoolboy’s Calendar, An American. 
Simmons, Florence R. 
Superannuated Trash. 
Song of a Household Si en. 
Edith Miniter. 
Sterling, M. D. 
A Literary Camera. I. 
Literary Queries. 
Sending Manuscript. 
The Author of Lorna Doone. 


Street Gowns. Helena Rowe. 
Superannuated Trash. 

Florence R. Simmons. 

Ten Mornings in the Kitchen. 1. 

Maria Parloa. 

Thayer, Sarah B. 

A Reconstructed Family. 
Treatment of Diphtheria. 
Turpentine for Cockroaches. 

Tw> Puddings and One Sauce. 

Lucy White Palmer. 

Venison Dinner, A. Sara Sedgwick. 
Venison, Roast Haunch of. 

Sara Sedgwick. 

Whitten, Mrs. Polly’s Luck. 
Winter Millinery. Helena Rowe. 


Paring Apples. Irene Putnam 
Putnam, Irene. Paring Apples. 
Sleeping. Fugitive Verse. 
Sperbeck, Martha Gion 
Company is Coming. 


The Way You’re Going, 
Clark W. Bryan. 


The Wonderful Sack. 


Volentine, Emma E. Another Day. 


Wentworth, John. What Is It. 


What Would We Ask of Time. 
William Brunton. 


What Is It? John Wentworth. 


When the Teakettle Hums. 
Hattie Whitney. 


Whitney, Hattie. 
When the Teakettle Hums. 
Woman with a Capital W. 
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A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription rates 
20 cents a month; 6ocents tor three months; $1 for five months; 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Ojfice as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JANUARY, 1891. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Dates of Issue and Terms of Publication after 
January, 1891. 


Good Housekeeping, the first of each month. 
Progressive Springfield, the tenth of each month. 
The Paper World, the fifteenth of each month. 
The Library Bulletin, the twentieth of each month. 


Good Houseke?ping ‘s published ‘‘In the interests of the Higher 
Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is widely 
quoted by both press and public as ‘*‘ The best household magazine 
published.’? Subscription price, $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a month for 
any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence at any time. 


Progressive Springfield is published monthly “ Under the Au- 
spices of the Springfield Board of Trade,” and is devoted to the 
maintenance and development of the yresent and future well being 
of the city of Springfield. Subscripticn price, $2a year. 

The Paper World is a “Special Journal of Information, Discus- 
sion end Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper-making, paper-selling and paper-consum- 
inz—a special and important feature of its conduct being its corrected 
monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. Sub- 
scription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the Spring- 
field City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the books 
which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 50 cents 
a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertis’ng rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 

For Sale by all Newsdealors.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GoobD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News Co., 
Cleveland: New England News Co., Boston; Western News Co., 
Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsturgh; Washington News Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., 
St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco 
News Co., San Francisco: Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Al- 
bany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News 
Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal: Toronto News Co., 
Toronto and Clifton, Canada. . 


We Will Club Goop HOovUSKEEPING with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, it costs but a cent, write plain and don’t 
torget to put down your town, street and number. Name just as many 
publications as you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one 
if you take many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop 
HouUSKERPING may be had forvirtua!ly nothing. You willsave paper 


envelopes and stamps, not to speak of the time you will waste in writ- 
ing to different publishers. The number opposite a subscribers name 
on the addressed label attached to each issue, shows to what number 
the subscription has been paid. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING goes into the best of homes, where it is read, 
re-read and preserved for future reference and consideration. Its 
readers are of the intelligent purchasing class who look well to their 
ways in purchasing*home comforts, home adornments and hcusehold 
supplies. Generally sp2aking there is no better medium for reaching 
the most desirable class of consumers and purchasers than Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING 


The difference in the commercial value of an advertisement chalked 
on a fence post, and an advertisement in a magazine, is that in order 
to realize a benefit from the former, you must go to the fence-post, 
while in the latter case, the journal comes to you, and at the same time 
goes to the world at large. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is just that kind of a magazine. 


WHAT OTHER FOLKS SAY. 

Nothing in the well known journal [Goop HouSsEEPING] is ever 
dull or perfunctory.— Utica (N. Y.) Observer. 

Goop HousRKEEPING deserves the patronage of every intelligent 
housekeeper in the country.—Atianta (Ga ) Journal. 

The Christmas number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is an admirable 
number, and does honor to its editor and contributors.—Boston Times. 

The place in our homes made by Goop HOUSEKEEPING can never 
be filled by any other magazine, and its success in the past must bea 
source of happiness to the editor this Christmas time.—/anesville 
(Wis.) Signal. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING will hereafter be a Monthly instead of a 
Fortnightly, and will, no doubt, be improved, if such an excellent 
magazine as it has always been, leaves any room for improvem_nt.— 
Albany (N. Y.) Sunday Press 


DIRECTORY OF WOMEN’S EXCHANGES. 


Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work 
known and in aiding women in general to obtain better knowl- 
edge of methods, is requested to send name and all particulars. 
NEw YORK WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Avenue, New 

York. 

MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR Wo- 
MAN’S WORK, 628 Madison Avenue, corner 59th Street, 
New York. 

WoMEN’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 98 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, Mass. 

UNITED WORKERS’ AND WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 49 Pearl Street 
Hartford, Ct. m 

THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WORK, 1602 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WoMAN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

WoMan’s EXCHANGE, Madson, Wis. 

CHICAGO EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WORK, 219 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 

WoMEN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

SOCIETY OF THE WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman's EXCHANGE, 120 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 1648 California Street, Denver, Col. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Streets, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

WomMaAn’s EXCHANGE, 617 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon Street, 
New Orleans, La. 

WoMaAn’s EXCHANGE, Main Street, Little Rock, Ark. 

THE WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 24 West 125th Street, New York 
City. 

WoMaAn’s EXCHANGE, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, Springfield, III. 

Woman’s ArT EXCHANGE, 8 South Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 

RICHMOND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WORK, 327 E. Frank- 
lin Street, Rickmond, Va. 
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Evening Hours at Home. 


While the Old Clock Ticks in the Corner. 
Of the morn of life—long years ago— 
We've memories sweet and tender, 
In days when youthful hopes were bright, 
And means were small and slender; 
When summer’s heat and winter’s cold 
Were met and passed by lightly, 
When friendships dear brought welcome cheer, 
When evening lamps shone brightly ; 
When at the fading hours each day 
The old cicck in the corner ticked away,— 
When the old clock ticked in the corner. 


The present is ours, with health and friends, 
With blessings new each morning, 
With bread and meat each day to eat, 
And for comfort and adorning, 
Apparel to wear, enough and to spare, 
In cold or sultry weather, 
And whether it snows, or rains, or blows, 
What matters when we gather 
Where lamps fresh trimmed burn clear and bright, 
While the pendulum swings to left and right,— 
And the old clock ticks in the corner. 


Then let us forward look with faith 
In planning future duties; 
Let's seek out pleasant walks and ways, 
New life, new loves, new beauties; 
Fill heart and soul with noble thought, 
Swell voice with joyous chorus, 
Walking ahead with steady step, 
Along the way before us; 
Then, now and hence, going hand-in-hand 
While the clock ticks off Time’s hour-glass sand,— 
While the old clock ticks in the corner. 


—The Editor. 


As these “ticks” are being transferred from pen to 
paper, after the lamps are lighted and the evening papers 
are brought in, GooD HOUSEKEEPING asks its readers 
“to draw up a chair” and chat pleasantly about what 
may be found in the books and papers of the time, 
for instance: 


Dried Apple Pies must be a drug up in the Granite 
State, if the following refrain, which we find in the Keene 
(New Hampshire) Sev¢zne/, is a true rendering of the New 
Hampshire estimate of 
Dried Apple Pies. 
I loathe, abhor, detest, despise, 
Abominate dried apple pies. 
I like good bread, I like good meat, 
Or anything that’s fit to eat; 
But of all poor grub beneath the skies 
The poorest is dried apple pies. 
Give me the toothache or sure eyes, 
But don’t give me dried apple pies. 
The farmer takes his gnarliest fruit, 
*Tis wormy, bitter, and hard, tu boot; 
They leave the hulls to make us cough, 
And don’t take half the peeling off. 
Then on a dirty cord ’tis strung, 
And in a garret window hung; 
And there it serves, a roost for flies, 
Until it’s made up into pies. 
Tread on my corns and tell me lies, 
But don’t pass me dried apple pies. 


Trained Cooks. 


The Brooklyn Zag/e talks about trained cooks and the 
opening fields for members of this profession, as follows: 


One of the least crowded and best paid professions for women 
is that of a trained cook, who, in a most becoming cap and 
apron, goes out to private houses to prepare company lunch- 
eons, company breakfasts and dinners. Some with a taste in 
this direction have still been fearful of undertaking the work, 
expecting to endanger their social place, but since women of 
good familes and well-known social position are venturing to 
try their luck, to show their womanly independence and capa- 
bilities for business in all sorts of ways, graduates of cooking 
schools are not afraid to ask for engagements, and to express 
their willingness to do the work. 


An Invalid’s Tablecloth. 


In the last number of the New York Wordd we find 
something new under the sun—thus interestingly de- 
scribed: 


‘* How many clever ideas come into one’s head while lying ill 
in bed,”’ was said to me bya relative who was ill the greater 
part of lastsummer. She then went on to tell me how she 
carried out one of her own. She called it an invalid’s table- 
cloth. A napkin was never large enough to protect the bed- 
clothes from the tray and dishes, so she had taken pieces of 
heavy linen, making them as long as the bed was wide and 
about 20 inches in width. These she had stitched and embroid- 
ered. The result has been something useful and pretty, as well 
as novel. She sent the first one she had made toa fair, and had 
been much pleased to receive several orders. 


Rubber Water Bottle. 


One of the floating paragraphs that go about doing good 
without any newspaper parentage, but which is doubtless 
taken uncredited from its original journal or writer, tells 
of a very useful article for the sick-room or the well-room, 
even, of the family: 


A rubber water bottle is a very useful article in any family. 
The water, heated to the boiling-point, retains its heat a long 
time. The bottle being flexible adapts itself to the form of the 
body, and may be used in the application of moist or dry heat 
to any part of the body, keeping fomentations warm, and per- 
mitting constant change in place without any trouble. A two- 
quart bottle costs $1.50, and 1s a good investment for the money. 


A Neat Compliment. 


Edgar W. Nye—Bill Nye for short—has a very neat way 
of paying a compliment to woman when he says: 


God made man a little lower than the angels, and then, on 
more mature deliberation, he made woman as a compromise 
between the two. 

Old Gloves. 

In a late issue of the Boston G/ode we find the subject 
of old gloves handled as deftly with gloves, as if under- 
taken without them: 


By no means throw away old kid gloves. Cut off the hands, 
and save the long Suede arms of your soiled, worn ball gloves. 
Use them for polishing silver mirrors; cut-glass and jewels. 
Sew two of the long pieces into irregularly shaped bags for 
carrying the pieces of ‘silver toilet set when traveling. It 
preserves the silver from scratching and tarnishing. Out of 
old tan or gray gloves you can make charming bags for carry- 
ing your opera glasses in. Cut the kid in the same pattern 
as is used for these silk and velvet bags, line it with China 
silk, and trace in pen and water-colors, or silk, your initials on 
the outside. 
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Ry Jewels. 


How they please me, with their jollity and joys, With lessons, books and broken toys, 
How they tease me,with their nonsense and their noise, (Damaged by some other boys,) 

How amuse me with their childlike plays and pranks, Smooth palaver, earnest pleadings, 
How annoy me with their crotchets and their cranks. For oversights and careless heedings 


How, at times, | blame and bless them, 
And in turn, chide and caress them ; 
How | scold them, and enfold them, 
And joyfully behold them, 

At all times, in every season, 

With and without rhyme or reason ; 
How they mystify and hold me 

In suspense at what they ’ve told me ; 
How wise, and wonderful, and deep, 
When their secrets they would keep ; 
These more than lively busy bodies, 
Full of niddies and of noddies ; 

How my head grows dull and dizzy, 
While they keep my hands so busy, 
With demands in passing hours, 

On already burdened powers, 


Now with preaching, then with prattle, 
Sometimes only childish tattle. 


How they hurry me and flurry me, 
And although | think they worry me, 
They are ever-welcome visitants, 
Often comfort-giving ministrants ; 


Ah, is there aught that rather 

One would be, than a grandfather, 
With a nest of one, two, three, 
E’en if four, five, six there be, 
With their jollity and joys, 

And their nonsense and their noise ? 


“* These are my Jewels,”’ Cornelia said, and these, 
Or such as these, are mine, too, if you please. 
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